FRANK JARMAN 


LIMITED 


OTTAWA ONTARIO 


We stock 
Winsor & Newton’s and 
Reeves Artists’ Materials 
Oil and Water Colours, Fine Drawing 
Papers, Canvas, Brushes, etc. 


THE DOMINION GALLERY 
Wants to Buy 


Paintings by Old and Modern 
European, English, American, and 
19th Century Canadian Artists 


1448 ST. CATHERINE ST. WEST 
MONTREAL 


Phone HA 7471 


for 
GRUMBACHER FINEST 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS 
Write 


THE LOOMIS and TOLES COMPANY 
23 Grenville St. TORONTO, Ont. 
Distributors of 


M. GRUMBACHER BRUSHES, COLOURS, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


“TWIN 
EDITIONS” 


Acclaimed by experts, the 
finest colour reproductions 
of old and modern masters. 
(large important subjects only) 
For any subject, any size, 
try our print service. 


Granville Gallery 


142 Granville St., Halifax, N.S. 


Importers of 


Winsor & NewrTon’s 


ArTISTs’ AND STUDENTS’ CoLours 
IN SINGLE AND TuBES 


FLake WHITE ALSO IN 4} LB. TUBES 
Lonpon Cotours In Stupio TuBEs 


Artist Water Cotours IN Pans 
AND LarGE TUBES 


ScHoLastic WaTEeR CoLour Boxes IN 
8 AND 10 CoLours 


BrusHes, Canvas, Patiets, Etc. 


M. GRUMBACHER 
Artist Materials 


Cc. R. CROWLEY 


LIMITED 


1387 St. Catherine Street, West 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


SUPPLY 


ORONTO 


OIL-O-GRAPH 
CRAYONS 


IN THREE SIZES 


10c 15c and 25c 


MADE IN CANADA BY 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. 


LIMITED TORONTO 
“4sk your dealer for ASCO products” 
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STANLEY 


1914-1918 WAR MEMORIAL, OTTAWA 


Reproduction of Eldorado pencil drawing by the 
distinguished Canadian artist, Stanley Turner, A.R.C.A. 


Made in E ELDORADO—THE MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 


17 Degrees 
6B to 9 a 
iia 4 Dixon Typhonite Eldorado Drawing Pencils, HB, 3B and 6B, 
Send your name \ were used for this drawing. Eldorado pencils are so versatile 
} and address because Eldorado’s lead is Typhonite and Typhonite is 
oahu created out of natural graphite by an exclusive Dixon process. 


Order Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado Pencils from your Regular Supplier 


TYPHONITE 


ELDORADO 


Made in Canada by DIXON PENCIL CO. LIMITED NEWMARKET. ONTARIO 
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TRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS 


The National Gallery of Canada offers to responsible art organiza- 


tions in Canada a well established service of travelling exhibitions. 


Additional bookings are now being made 


for the following: 


Canadian 
CANADIAN WAR ART. Available December onwards. 


CANADIAN SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOUR, 1945-46. 
Available February onwards. 


CANADIAN SOCIETY OF GRAPHIC ART, 1945-46. Available March onwards. 


WHAT AN ART CENTRE CAN DO FOR YOUR COMMUNITY. 
Available September onwards. 


British, American and Others 
BRITISH WAR ART. Available January onwards. 


BLITZED ARCHITECTURE OF LONDON. Available February onwards. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND HER PEOPLE—Photographs lent by the British Council. 
Available November onwards. 


INDIA IN ACTION, Pen and wash drawings by Captain Anthony Gross, British 
War Artist. Available January onwards. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL WAR PAINTINGS. Available December onwards. 
*LOOK AT YOUR NEIGHBOURHOOD. Available January onwards. 
MODERN DUTCH ARCHITECTURE. Available September onwards. 
MOSCOW THROUGH THE CENTURIES. Available October onwards. 


*Museum of Modern Art Exhibition 


Charges are on a pro rata basis. 


Further information may be had on request. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 
OTTAWA 
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FINE ARTS 


VOL. III OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 1945 


On Cover: Ina Wood. By Emily Carr. Collection: Emily Carr Trust 
Plate: Courtesy Canadian Geographical Journal 


Rehabilitation through Art and Handicrafts. By Anthony Walsh 
The Labor Arts Guild. By Ruby M. Sutherland 

LeMoine FitzGerald—Western Artist 

Art in Nova Scotia. By LeRoy Zwicker 

Planning with the People. By Campbell Merrett 


On Your Own Time 


A Canadian Architect Looks at His Profession. 


Industry is Terrific! By Frederick B. Taylor 


An International Export. By Theodore F. M. Newton 
Recording the Transition from War to Peace 

Coast to Coast in Art 

New Books on the Arts 

Art Forum 


Editors: ROBERT AYRE anp DONALD W. BUCHANAN 


Associate Editor: 
KATHLEEN M. FENWICK 


PUBLISHED FOUR TIMES A YEAR UNDER THE DIRECTION 
OF A BOARD REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA, 
THE ART ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL, THE VANCOUVER ART GALLERY, 
THE MARITIME ART ASSOCIATION, THE FEDERATION OF CANADIAN ARTISTS. 


Formerly Maritime Art; founded in 1940 by the Maritime Art Association 


Statutory Postal Rights granted by the District Director of Postal Services, Ottawa. 25c per copy. Yearly 
subscription in Canada, $1; abroad, $1.25. 


Articles and illustrations suitable for publication are desired, but contributors are advised to consult the 
Editors before submitting material. Advertising rates upon application. 
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REHABILITATION THROUGH ART 
AND HANDICRAFTS 


BY ANTHONY WALSH 


N recent years, whenever I have seen 
bare walls on public buildings I’ve 
wondered why they should not be 
covered with murals dealing with the 
activities of the surrounding communi- 
ties, such as the autumn round-ups and 
the winter feeding of cattle in the ranch- 
ing areas or the many phases of lumber- 
ing and of fishing in the coastal districts. 
It was only natural then that on com- 
ing to Number One Conditioning Centre, 
Gordon Head, British Columbia, and 
seeing for the first time the large reading 
room looked after by the Canadian 


Legion War Services, that my thoughts 
should have turned to murals. It was a 
long room, well lighted, with wooden 
panelled walls. Would it be possible to 
coax soldiers of artistic talent to paint 


scenes of the varied activities which 
went on within the Centre? 

For a couple of weeks, these thoughts 
were pushed to the back of my mind, 
because of the many problems involved 
in organizing programs and providing 
entertainment for men in their free time. 
Then one day, without any warning, a 
staff sergeant dropped in to chat. He 
was tall, very thin, with ashen grey com- 
plexion, but with the eyes of a thinker. 
He carried himself stiffly, as he was in 
a body cast, because of a broken back. 
His name was Gordon Couling of To- 
ronto, where he had been a designer of 
ecclesiastical decorations. I casually men- 
tioned my idea of murals and he was all 
ears. It was the commencement of much 
discussion and study. We decided that 
rehabilitation should be the basis for the 
contemplated series, as the main pur- 
poses of the Centre were the tasks of 
preparing casualties from overseas for 
return to civilian life and of men injured 
in Canada for further service across the 


waters. The first mural would deal with 
battlefield casualties from Italy and Nor- 
mandy along with accidents that had 
occurred on mountain convoy, battle 
training and commando schools. Vhe 
second would concern hospitalization, 
the Red Cross and the three departmenis 
in the Centre that gave physio, occupa- 
tional and remedial therapy. To complete 
this section, there would be one on 
entertainment and sports. The third of 
the series would consist of the challenge 
of the various occupations, in industry, 
agriculture, education and science, that 
men would return to, following their 
discharge. The last group would portray 
the work carried on by the Canadian 
War Services among personnel of the 
Armed Services and the care of war 
widows and orphans. 


While the planning was being done, 
the members of the discussion group in 
the Centre were listening to the CBC’s 
program, “Citizens’ Forum”. Here was 
a type of program they had been 
waiting for, because it brought home to 
them the numerous problems that would 
face us in the future. Among our listen- 
ers, we were fortunate in having men 
from every province of Canada, each 
with a different background and outlook. 
From time to time, officers, nursing sisters 
and men recently returned from overseas 
attended the meetings. As our activities 
increased, it was from this discussion 
group that the suggestions came which 
eventually formed the core of our ex- 
periments with murals. 


Out of these talks there grew the feel- 
ing, that a mural should be painted on 
“The Challenge of Canadian Unity” a 
vast field. Often after “lights out”, the 
Sergeant and I would work on subject 
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details for this undertaking until the 
small hours. 

Soon after we had completed our 
research, two new artists arrived in camp, 
W. D. Cameron of the Dental Corps 
from Toronto and Austin Taylor of 
Winnipeg, who was a sapper in the 
Engineers. 

While the artists made preliminary 
sketches, I scoured the town in search 
of masonite boards and a supply of 
eggs, as the artists planned to follow 
the method used in the middle ages, of 
mixing dry colours with the yolk of 
eggs. The eggs proved quite a problem, 
as they seldom reached camp without 
some being broken, either because of 
being crushed in crowded buses or of 
being dropped in the hurry to catch the 
last bus. 

Preliminary sketches were done in a 
small room adjoining the reading room. 
Numbers of boys would stop to look 
and then talk. As many of their ideas 
were enlightening, the artists made use 
of them, so the project became a co- 
operative one in which the whole camp 
participated. Some soldiers were cajoled 
into posing as models. But it was not 
until Sgt. Couling’s mural on “Canadian 
Unity” started that the real excitement 
began. He was kept so busy answering 
questions and arguing that he had little 
time for work until the others were in 
bed. Slowly the large mural began to 
take life with its groups of explorers 
and statesmen, its crowds of immigrants 
and settlers, its peoples of Canada from 
coast to coast. 

Later a small exhibit was opened by 
Lawren Harris who visited Gordon 
Head and encouraged the artists to con- 
tinue with the project. He called it the 
forerunner of much that might be done 
in community centres in the post-war 
period. 

During the weeks that followed, 
crowds of visitors came to see the ex- 
hibit. Members of the legislature, social 
and welfare workers, groups interested 
in rehabilitation, army officers from 
Pacific and Western Commands. Because 


of the interest that is being taken now 
in creative recreation in the Army pro- 
gram for convalescence and rehabilit:- 
tion, high ranking officers from Ottawa 
and other parts of Canada came also to 
inspect the project. 

In spite of all the enthusiasm and 
interest, I felt that something creative 
was still lacking. I told the soldiers who 
were in the Art Group that the exhibit 
was a feather in their caps, but the best 
thing to do, would be to put it aside now 
and roll up their sleeves for work of a 
different kind. They looked somewhat 
puzzled, so I explained. We had numbers 
of boys with potential talent, with whom 
we were not in touch at all. They had 
little or no training in art, but were 
eager to attempt something. One way 
to get them started would be by the 
formation of handicraft groups and for 
the artists to co-operate by giving demon- 
strations. They agreed to do this. Sgt. 
Couling started off with lino-cut_ print- 
ing, while Cameron took up gesso 
modelling. I was able to get a couple of 
Inkle looms and some leathercraft tools 
to add to the equipment. 

The boys were a little hesitant at first, 
but once they made something they 
were only too eager to continue. 

The nervous cases were greatly at- 
tracted to the weaving of small belts. 
At first they could only concentrate 
for a few minutes. They would stay 
away for two or three evenings and 
then try again. Then, before they 
realized it, they were spending two or 
more hours at one sitting. Once they 
had gained mastery of the technique, 
they experimented with new patterns 
and designs. Notable was their willing- 
ness to help newcomers, who in turn 
passed on their knowledge. Thus the 
group project was definitely established. 

The physiotherapy sisters asked my 
co-operation in working with a young 
lad, with a brain wound that had para- 
lysed his right side and affected his 
memory and speech. I got him to help 
me thread an Inkle loom, after he had 
selected the colours that appealed to him 
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the most. His first attempts at weaving 
were pathetic to watch, because of the 
turmoil that went on in the brain as he 
struggled to master the method of raising 
the warp when going to the right and 
lowering it when he went to the left. 
He tired very easily, so progress was 
slow, but the colours fascinated him. 
One day I was called away and I asked 
him to rest until I returned. When I 
did, I discovered he had gone ahead 


Soldiers in the 
Art Group, 
Gordon Head 


and had done an inch and a half on his 
own. From then on it was easy sailing. 
A number of people were interested in 
the boy, and all found it hard to believe, 
when he showed them the finished belt. 
His memory became clearer, his speech 
more understandable and the hand 
showed great improvement. Instead of 
staying in a corner by himself he mixed 
with other boys and was only too willing 


to help others with their weaving. 
Continued on page 38 
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THE LABOR ARTS GUILD 


BY RUBY M. SUTHERLAND 


6 A and culture belong to all and 


not merely the privileged few; 
the real culture of a nation must spring 
from the life of all its people.” 


Many have long been making such 
statements. The Labor Arts Guild, 
founded in Vancouver in July, 1944, 
has done something about it. 

Based on the assumption that the 
combined forces of artist and worker 
can exert a decisive influence on cultural 
progress, the Guild has drawn to itself 
a vitally interested and steadily increas- 
ing membership. Coming from a wide 
range of educational, industrial, cultural 
and commercial fields with no discrimi- 
nation, this energetic group has laid the 
first foundation on an organized basis 
for the building of a true Canadian 
culture of, for, and by the people of 
Canada. 


Further to this end, its object is to 
bring into closer co-operation the joint 
aims.and ideals of artists and organized 
labour; to stimulate similar endeavour 
elsewhere in the Dominion; and to work 
with other labour-art movements spring- 
ing up throughout the democratic 
world. 


The organization operates under four 
specialized standing committees, graphic, 
musical, literary and dramatic. Through 
effective co-ordination and _ collective 
effort, these groups have made an invalu- 
able contribution to the community life 
of Vancouver and the cultural perspec- 
tives of Canada, as well as having at- 
tracted considerable recognition in the 
United States and England. 

On the conviction that mutual stimu- 
lation would accrue from associating 
industry and the visual arts, the first 
venture of the Guild was a competitive 
art exhibition, “British Columbia At 
Work,” portraying the working life of 
the province. Three halls of the Van- 


couver Art Gallery were required to 
house the entries in oil, water colour, 
black and white, pastel, sculpture, wood- 
carving and commercial art posters, re- 
ceived from both amateurs and profes- 
sionals. 


Judges and critics were agreed on the 
high standard of this exhibition, though 
a large percentage of contestants were 
exhibiting for the first time. One of the 
most interesting features was the wide 
response from workers and trade union- 
ists. Five of the six prize-winning entries 
depicted work with which the artists 
themselves were identified, and four of 
these were trade unionists. The other 
one, a vivid portrayal of a seine trawler 
caught in a Pacific Coast storm, was 
done by a twelve-year-old schoolboy 
whose father is a commercial fisherman, 
captain of the trawler, and member of 
the United Fishermen’s Federal Union, 
which contributed the special prize for 
this industry. The sixth prize-winner 
was a member of the Royal Canadian 
Navy stationed on Vancouver Island, 
long familiar with the local lumbering 
scene which he chose for his subject. 


Naturally, none of these details was 
known to the judges, authorities from 
the Federation of Canadian Artists. How- 
ever, their independent decisions 
came of striking significance when these 
facts were lacer discovered. But it was 
no surprise to the Labor Arts Guild 
when it learned that the girl who won 
the grand prize of $250 with her sculp- 
ture “Aircraft Worker,” was herself a 
Boeing war worker and member of Aero- 
nautical Lodge 756 of the International 
Association of Machinists; nor that an 
oil painting of “The Foundry” won $1 50 
for a precision caster and metal pattern 
maker in the Neon Engineering war 
plant, who belonged to the Moulders’ 
and Foundryworkers’ Union. 
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J. Deviste Parker. 


Several interesting developments arose 
from this exhibition. During a two weeks’ 


re-showing at the Boilermakers’ Hall, 
the Canadian correspondent, Raymond 
Arthur Davies, then on speaking tour, 
suggested that a representative selection 
of these paintings be sent as a gift to 
Vancouver's adopted city of Odessa. 
Fight paintings revealing eight different 


industries of British Columbia were 
donated by the artists. 

Later the Wartime Information Board 
featured the exhibition under the head- 
ing, “The People Paint . . .,” with 
reproductions of the prize-winning en- 
tries, in the March issue of Wallnews, 
a monthly publication with an 18,000 
distribution among factories, trade-union 
centres, libraries, and other organizations. 

This publicity culminated in a public 
demand to make it an annual event. The 
1945 show will be held for three weeks 
at the Vancouver Art Gallery, opening 
November 13. 

Last year, when one Vancouver art 
critic wrote that “the entire exhibition 


Track Gang. From the exhibition “British Columbia at Work” 


could profitably be shown in all parts 
of Canada as an educational and artistic 
achievement,” Julia Christensen, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Guild, replied in the 
columns of Main Deck, shipyard union 
paper, that “more important than educa- 
tional and artistic values in the ordinary 
sense, was the mutual interest stimulated 
by art and labour in each other, to the 
marked advantage of both; and more 
particularily, the awareness that was 
directed to our industrial armies on the 
home front, and the deeper human aims 
and democratic social ideals which under- 
lie the labour movement.” 

The Guild offers two creative art 
classes for children, one between the 
ages of two and six, and another for 
seven to twelve-year olds, conducted 
by member Maedi Kals, Viennese psy- 
chologist and art director. This course 
is designed to develop the individual 
child’s tendencies to express his own 
creative spirit, and to assist in laying the 
foundation for well-ordered human 
beings in maturity, through social adjust- 
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W. J. B. Newconise 
Gantry on Sunday 


From the exhibition 
“British Columbia at Work’ 


Scene from the stage adaptation by the Labor Arts Guild of Norman Corwiil 
radio fantasy “The Odyssey of Runyan Jones” 
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ment from earliest childhood. The key- 
note of these classes, which combine the 
Cizek method with Alfred Adler’s teach- 
ings, lies in group work. The child is 
guided to work creatively, unhampered 
and unhindered, as an individual in a 
group, engaged in a group project. 

Youngsters look forward these 
classes and parents find their task sim- 
plified with the increased happiness of 
the child. Class work is done with the 
simplest of materials, paper, clay, char- 
coal, coloured chalk and poster paints; 
and by guiding the child to respect the 
integrity of the material, there is in- 
stilled in him a deep disdain of fake and 
make-believe. 


Some of the highlights attained by this 
group work include: competition re- 
moved through co-operation and collec- 
tive endeavour; self-confidence increased 
by eager contribution to group enter- 
prise; discipline imposed by the group, 
not by the adult, aggressiveness and 
other anti-social traits redirected through 
art; initiative and other positive tenden- 
cies emphasized, but not on competitive 
basis; pleasure stimulated in doing for 
the doing’s sake alone; day dreams tied 
to reality and this released energy direct- 
ed constructively. 


A third art class is conducted for and 
by members of the Graphic Arts Group, 
with their own professional artists as 
instructors. This people’s art class in- 
cludes a janitor, a warehouse man who 
spends his day handling heavy sacks of 
grain, and several industrial workers. 
There is no stereotyped form of instruc- 
tion. They do what they want to do, or 
they decide together what they want to 
do as a group, and those who know 
how help those who don’t. 


They were delayed several months 
looking for premises, and it was a big 
day for them when the friendly director 
of an art school offered his classrooms 
and equipment for their use in the 
evenings after they left work. 


The Graphic Arts Group handles all 
orders and assignments that come to the 


Guild for poster, letterhead, leaflet, pro- 
gram and pin designs. During the summer 
it undertook an outdoor sketching class 
to industrial sites in preparation for the 
fall exhibition. 


Other groups in the Guild are equally 
active. Six performances of Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet” were presented in April. The 
producer, the director and the actors 
were all members; all stage sets and 
costumes were designed and executed 
by members; lighting, make-up, ward- 
robe, programs, tickets, hall manage- 
ment and all other details involved other 
abilities to the fullest. A triple stage to 
accommodate limited facilities and eli- 
minate the usual long waits between 
Shakespearean scenes was devised by 
one of the participants. And in spite of 
advance skepticism over this ambitious 
undertaking, press and public were 
unanimous in acclaiming its success. 


Theatrical activities have also included 
four evenings of one-act plays, radio 
programs, and the production of topical 
sketches for the People’s Concert Series. 
The main production planned by this 
group for the coming season is the play, 
“Six Men of Dorset,” depicting an early 
period of trade unionism in England. 


The People’s Concert Series presented 
twenty weekly programs, conducted by 
the Guild and sponsored by the Boiler- 
makers’ Union. Hundreds of artists in- 
cluding amateurs, professionals, advanced 
students and celebrities appeared. Also 
contributing to one of the main func- 
tions of these concerts as a true com- 
munity effort, and integrating various 
civic enterprises, was the regular presen- 
tation of such bodies as Pro-Rec, school 
orchestras and choirs, R.C.A.F. Band, 
Players’ Clubs, Rotary Glee Club, a 
Dairymen’s Choir and the Firemen’s 
Band. 


The major project of the Writers’ 
Group has been a $200 contest for one- 
act plays, short stories and poems, to 
encourage contemporary Canadian writ- 


ing on democratic themes in relation to 
Continued on page 40 
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Plate: Courtesy Canadian Geographical Journal 


LEMOINE FITZGERALD 
—— WESTERN ARTIST 


Above: FitzGerald at 
work in his studio. 


Right: Flower Study. 


Drawing. 


Opposite page: 
The Jar. 


Private collection. 
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Williamson's Garage 
National Gallery 


Opposite: 
A recent drawing of 
the West Coast 


Below: 
Landscape with Trees 
Drawing. National Gallery 
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Most Canadians know all too 
little about the paintings and 
drawings of LeMoine Fitz- 
Gerald. A native of Winnipeg 
he studied there and abroad, 
and is now principal of the 
Winnipeg School of Art. The 
brittle clarity of the atmo- 
sphere of the prairies is reflect- 
ed in his landscapes of Mani- 
toba. His oil paintings are 
much admired but personally 
he prefers to do water colours 
and especially drawings which 
he executes with both excep- 
tional delicacy and precision, 
a combination of qualities such 
as is not often to be found in 
Canadian work of this type. 


FITZGERALD’S RECENT WORK 
A NOTE BY LAWREN IARRIS 


For the past three summers FitzGerald 
has drawn and painted on one spot on 
the shore of Bowen Island near Van- 
couver. The first summer he did a series 
of monochrome drawings and last sum- 
mer the pictures were in water colour. 
Fach successive summer showed a deep- 
ening and enrichment of content in his 
work until in the series of water colours 
we have what seems the consummation 
of a long period of contemplation. There 
is a grace and ease of technical accom- 
plishment in these paintings which in its 
mastery could only have been achieved 
by an utter simplicity of mood and 
dignity of spirit. These are seemingly 
delicate and movingly sensitive works 
and yet within this contemplative 
ambience there is in every one of them 
a substantial poetical power; the poetry 
of nature made plastic and full and satis- 
fying; the life rhythm in clouds and 
rocks and great logs on the beach and 


roots and waves and mountains made 
into an elevated, living harmony. 

One water colour pictures a railing 
and a great weather vane trellis which 
FitzGerald devised and made _ himself 
and which pictured against the water 
and sky and mountains makes a resonant 
and supernal symbol of the spirit of the 
Pacific coast. Somehow it embodies the 
feeling of the Indians, the feeling of the 
woods and skies and the West coast 
fiords. Other paintings are of the upper 
reaches of the mountains across from 
Bowen Island with their peaks in the 
summer clouds and the clouds around 
and above the mountains, at once caress- 
ing and soaring and remote. 

No series of paintings quite like these 
have been painted before, and_ since 
seeing them I have had the notion that 
I would like to stage an exhibition in 
which they might be shown in a way 
that harmonizes with their spirit. 
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ART IN NOVA SCOTIA 


BY LEROY ZWICKER 


HE dominating influence in the art 
Te this province has always been 
English. This goes back in history to 
the late eighteenth century. At that time, 
British military success in North America 
brought prosperity to Nova Scotia, and 
with prosperity came the painting of 
portraits. Robert Field, for example, in 
the ten years, 1808-18, produced many 
fine paintings of this type in Halifax. 
A little later there appeared the first 
marine and landscape artists, all working 
in the English tradition. The early topo- 
graphical artists of Nova Scotia intro- 
duced engraving and lithography into 
British North America. 

This brief survey of the beginnings 
of art in Nova Scotia gives some indica- 
tion of why an English academic char- 
acter originally was and still remains 
such an important influence in this pro- 
vince. Chief among the agencies main- 
taining this conservative tradition has 
been the Nova Scotia College of Art. 
During the period, 1919-42, when Eliza- 
beth S. Nutt, A.R.C.A., with her dyn- 
amic personality, held control, the col- 
lege grew to dominate the field of all 
art activity in Nova Scotia. Miss Nutt’s 
ability as an organizer resulted in the 
initiation of many fine projects, such as 
scholarships granted for each county in 
the province. Many other projects con- 
nected with the college can be listed. For 
example, the Educational Council of the 
provincial Department of Education 
sponsors training in drawing at the 
college for the teachers of the city 
schools. Special Saturday morning classes 
in art for children inaugurated in 1931 
are still active. Free classes in occupa- 
tional therapy, that is in small hand 
crafts, were given to service personnel 
during 1940-42. Annual grants from the 
Legislature of Nova Scotia and from the 
City of Halifax enable the college to 
give courses in all branches of fine and 
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commercial art. Exhibitions and lectures 
which were open to the public, and 
which should be revived soon, have 
brought great cultural advantages to the 
community. 

The recent appointment of Donald 
MacKay as acting principal of the Nova 
Scotia College of Art ensures that this 
full program of activity will be main- 
tained. In addition the “development of 
its craft department as a provincial train- 
ing centre promises well for the future 
of this old and honoured school. 

The Nova Scotia Society of Artists 
used to hold weekly working sessions, 
also summer schools in painting. These 
schools were conducted by Stanley 
Royle, R.C.A., whose influence is still 
strong in News Scotian painting. The 
annual exhibition of this society is usu- 
ally the largest and finest showing of 
contemporary art in the Maritimes. Each 
year it is well attended. Tangible appre- 
ciation by means of purchases is also on 
the increase. During the war years, the 
returns from sales made at the “small 
picture” exhibitions which it holds have 
gone to war charities. Also a fund to 
assist worthy young artists has been 
started by the society, and a sketch 
class for members of the armed forces 
with all material, models and instruction 
freely donated, was a very popular pro- 
ject during the war. Yet, despite the 
liberating influences in the society there 
has been as yet no real break with its 
conservative past. 

Temporarily housed in the Nova 
Scotia Archives, the collection of Nova 
Scotian art belonging to the Nova 
Scotia Museum of Fine Arts gives ade- 
quate visual proof of our artistic debt 
to England. 

According to the definition of Eric 
Newton, “The word English in art 
means a great deal. It means the opposite 
of fanatic. It means the opposite of 
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EvizaBETH Nutt 


Northwest Arm, 
Halifax, N.S. 
National Gallery. 


intellectualized. It means kindly and 
affectionate. It frequently means tech- 
nically competent. It usually means 
romantic.” These traits are found in the 


work of Stanley Royle, Elizabeth Nutt, 
Edith Smith and to a lesser degree in 
their many followers. On the other hand, 


a few exceptions to the academic English 
outlook may be found in this collection, 
most notably the works of Ernest Law- 
son, Arthur Lisiner and Henry Rosen- 
burg. Rosenburg is the “grand old man” 
of Nova Scotian art. His beautiful poetic 
work is better known in the United 
States than in Canada. The States also 
claims Lawson, “with the palette of 
crushed jewels”, as one of its outstand- 
ing impressionists. Born in Halifax in 
1873, Lawson often returned to paint 
this old city and also Peggy’s Cove. 
Arthur Lismer, Principal of the Nova 
Scotia College of Art in 1918, is so well 
known as an artist and as an educator 
as to make any comment on his fine and 
strong Nova Scotian work superfluous. 

In addition to collecting and preserv- 
ing Nova Scotian art, the Museum has 
presented some of the finest exhibitions 
of the art of other lands ever shown 
here. It has also been responsible for the 
presentation of many lectures on art 
appreciation. In particular, this organiza- 


tion has been untiring in its efforts to 
promote the erection of a suitable art 
gallery in Halifax, and has presented 
a brief, on this subject, complete with 
plans, to the local Town Planning Com- 
mittee. 

The universities are contributing their 
part to art in Nova Scotia. Through the 
Dalhousie Art Club, Dr. R. L. Saunders 
has started a Picture Loan Society for 
the distribution of pictures among the 
student body and faculty. Best known 
among the lecturers on fine arts at Dal- 
housie University is the scholarly Dr. 
J. W. Falconer. 

Acadia University at Wolfville main- 
tains an important Fine Arts Department. 
Helen Beals carries on with the very 
excellent work begun by Professor 
Walter Abell. From this source have 
come many of our finest art projects. 
Among these may be listed the organiza- 
tion of the Maritime Art Association. 
Professor Abell developed the plan for 
Canada’s first national art magazine from 
John M. Meagher’s bulletin which re- 
corded the activities of the seventeen 
member groups of the Association. In 
addition to overcoming the physical 
difficulties of such a venture Abell and 
his few associates had to struggle against 
apathy and interference from those who 
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lacked the vision to see that there could 
be no more powerful and refining in- 
strument for welding together this diver- 
sified land than a national journal de- 
voted to interpreting the arts. From this 
came the birth of the magazine Maritime 
Art which was later incorporated into 
Canadian Art. 


The Atlantic Woodcarvers’ Guild has 
its headquarters at Wolfville. John L. 
Bradford, the founder of this Guild is 
a wood sculptor who by his teaching, 
writing, and beautiful, unusual work has 
done much to raise the standard of this 
art. Eileen Halisey directs the art train- 
ing at the Provincial Normal School, 
Truro. It is of significance that the heads 
of these art departments are practising 
artists. 

The finest art project in Nova Scotia 
is the attempt to revive and improve the 
crafts of the province. The Provincial 
Government through the Department of 


LeRoy Zwicker. 


Industry and Publicity is responsible tor 
instituting this project. Our crafts have 
been far more typical and regional than 
our painting, especially in Cape Breton. 
Mary E. Black, Director of Handicrafts 
and Home Industries, goes through the 
province organizing groups and giving 
instruction which leads to improvement 
in standards of design and craftsmanship. 
Attractive printed material supplements 
this work. The Government has also 
established classes in pottery at Mahone 
Bay. These classes which are directed by 
Mrs. J. C. Hagen stress the use of native 
clays. Results are showing already from 
this splendid project which should pay 
economic as well as cultural dividends. 


Small informal art clubs have been 
organized in many of our towns. Some 
of our best artists work in Lunenburg, 
Yarmouth, Kentville, Wolfville, Am- 
herst and Sydney. Despite the claims of 
some, there is no regional art that can 


Under the Town Clock. 
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NOVA SCOTIA HANDICRAFTS 


Above: lronwork 


Right: Weaving 


be called definitely our own. The bulk 
of our art remains derivative of another 
age. Yet, slowly, almost imperceptibly 
changes are appearing. A few of our 
artists, who have returned from study 
in Europe and the United States have 


applied the influences of the modern 
movements to native material so success- 
fully that they have stimulated other 
native painters to paint Nova Scotia 
with a new and more individual under- 
standing. 
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PLANNING WITH THE PEOPLE 


BY CAMPBELL MERRETT 


NY one of several factors may cause 
l \ a city to undertake the job of 
planning. There may be pressure from 
within, from the persistence of a few 
enlightened citizens, or from long-sim- 
mering dissatisfaction amongst the com- 
munity at large finally boiling up to an 
awareness real enough to overcome 
apathy and to tackle the problems. Or 
the pressure may come through the 
prodding of a federal or provincial gov- 
ernment at last accepting planning as 
hard-headed business and not just long- 
haired theory. 

Each city has its farsighted citizens 
who have thought a little deeply about 
their city and in doing so have tried to 
persuade their more apathetic fellows to 
accept the concept of town planning. 
Sometimes they seek only civic embellish- 
ment, or removal of slums, or perhaps 
the improvement of traffic conditions. 
Almost invariably they have been con- 
sidered cranks and visionaries, that is 
until recently. Of late many of these 
imaginative laymen have succeeded in 
persuading municipal governments to 
establish commissions under provincial 
enabling acts. Still more recently Cana- 
dian technicians have been engaged to 
prepare planning schemes. Today fifteen 
or twenty Canadian cities and towns are 
working on “master plans”. 

The official recognition of town 
planning by the Dominion Government 
came only a year ago when the 1944 
National Housing Act stipulated com- 
munity planning as a condition necessary 
to the receipt of assistance in housing 
and slum clearance by municipalities. 
Some cities then launched their commis- 
sions: several others were off to a good 
start considerably earlier. At the recent 
Dominion-Provincial Conference, Ot- 


tawa recommended to the provincial 
governments that they “take the steps 
necessary to ensure that adequate com- 


munity planning is carried out and put 
into effect”, and has promised co-oper- 
ation in the establishment of a continu- 
ing program at provincial and munici- 
pal levels, through public education, 
technical training, and technical advice 
to local planning agencies. Thus, at last, 
planning in Canada appears to be ap- 
proaching the status of being a big busi- 
ness which it has enjoyed in England 
and the United States for some years. 

At such a time it is disappointing to 
read that Canada, while proclaiming its 
new nationhood, and talking of its own 
flag to wave, must turn to the Old 
World for plans “for development of 
Ottawa along lines similar to Washing- 
ton.”+ 

Planning, we are told, is essentially a 
democratic process, and any scheme to 
be successful must have the support of 
the people. Whether or not the people 
will support it depends entirely upon 
the publicity program which must 
be developed by the local, as well as 
by the federal and provincial agencies. 
It is surely impossible for any person 
subjected to modern urban life to be 
wholly happy about it, to possess no 
sense of frustration, of the inadequacy 
of his environment or of the incomplete- 
ness of his daily way of life. 

During recent years there have been 
attempts in various countries, usually in 
the form of exhibitions, to promote 
thought about town-planning. Architects 
have been responsible for most of them: 
the famous MARS (Modern Architec- 
tural Research Society) exhibition in 
London, while not exclusively a planning 
show, was one of the first, and perhaps 
the most influential, of a series of rather 
abstract presentations of theory. Both in 

+Editor’s note: Reference is to the decision 
of Prime Minister King to call in Jacques 


Greber of Paris to help in the planning of a 
Federal District. 
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Suggested redevelopment of a slum area. 


England and the United States there have 
since been many planning exhibitions 
in a similar tradition of smart visual pre- 
sentation, providing plenty of fun for 
their designers and builders, but fre- 
quently floating just a little above the 
heads of the people they were intended 
to reach. Canada to date has had one 
such show: the 1941 “City for Living” 
exhibition* of Montreal’s Architectural 
Research Group. 

What is needed now is direct and 
factual presentations of the planning 
problems of specific cities and their 
solutions. People delight in plans when 
they can recognize them, and will readily 
study surveys, statistics or similar data 
when they can feel a personal connec- 
tion. The presentation of the actual pro- 
posals, accompanied as they must be by 

*This ARG exhibit concerned Montreal, but 
presented only theory, no plan; and thus was 
in a different category from city planning 
commission presentations of survey material 
and plans. 


Saint John. 


arguments to show that they are eco- 
nomically practical as well as socially 
necessary, stimulates healthy discussion 
among all sections of the population. 
The history of planning in Saint John, 
New Brunswick, is perhaps an interesting 
example, and is certainly encouraging. 
Descended from United Empire Loyalists 
and citizens of the oldest incorporated 
city in Canada, “Saint Johners” are in- 
clined to be conservative, and reactionary 
in thought. Their environment is the 
product of economic misfortune and the 
hasty rebuilding of the city in the worst 
of colonial Victorian traditions after the 
great fire of 1877. The actual plan of the 
city is a gridiron pattern of streets arbi- 
trarily hewn out of the rock. It is con- 
fined on three sides by water and on the 
north by a rocky escarpment. This has 
been responsible for serious overcrowd- 
ing of land, for a most awkward circu- 
lation system, and for an unusual lack 
of recreation space. On top of this the 
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excessive age of buildings together with 
low incomes have produced relatively 
the most extensive slums in Canada. 
These are some of the conditions 
responsible for latent dissatisfaction 
among the people, and are what the 
planner must overcome with a compre- 
hensive master plan, and use as his base 
for persuasion in selling that plan to the 
public. Perhaps the unusual impact of 
these factors on the minds of a few 
visionary “Saint Johners” was why they 
were able, in 1912, to persuade their 
provincial government to pass Canada’s 
first town planning enabling act. Since 
then planning never quite died, and 
schemes of sorts were attempted in 1922 
and again in 1937, when local legislation 
was put in force. But, in spite of this 
activity, the public knew little about it, 
and were inclined to scoff if they did. 
In 1944 a new scheme was started, 
and with it a program of publicity. 
Through the press and radio, and by 
means of lectures, meetings and exhibi- 


Congested level crossing. 


tions with descriptive pamphlets, a 
knowledge of the city’s problems and 
the solutions being developed was cir- 
culated to all sections of the community. 
An essay contest was held for school 
children, the results of which demon- 
strated clearly that the younger gener- 
ation, chief beneficiary of today’s plan, 
is neither unaware of the handicaps of 
its environments nor apathetic about 
them. 

A Museum of Modern Art exhibition, 
“Look at Your Neighbourhood”, was 
displayed, but being by nature an arbi- 
trary presentation of theory, unrelated 
to Saint John, it produced only very 
superficial and temporary interest. 

On the other hand, a local exhibition 
prepared to show the public the result 
of a year’s surveying and planning, cul- 
minating in a comprehensive preliminary 
master plan for the entire city and its 
surroundings, drew large attendances 


and resulted in a high degree of interest. 
Its presentation was simple, consisting of 


An example of awkward traffic planning. 
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coloured maps, diagrams, detailed plans, 
a model and a few panels of photographs. 
Attendance figures were over a tenth of 
the population of the city. The average 
visitor spent close to half an hour going 
through the exhibit, which meant that 
citizens were actually studying the data 
and the proposals. The questions asked, 
the criticisms and suggestions offered, 
and the letters subsequently received 
were, in so Conservative a city, extremely 
encouraging. 

Two questions emerged paramount 
from the public reaction. The first, 


through betterment of public health and 
mental welfare. In answer to this ques- 
tion, the Commission broadcast a discus- 
sion about the financing of several of 
the major proposals. This demonstrated 
that realization of the master plan, far 
from raising the tax rate, would ulti- 
mately effect a reduction of it. Planning 
was something the city could not afford 
to be without. 

Proposals concerned with civic beauty, 
which many have, until recently, con- 
sidered the primary objective of town 
planning, require little salesmanship pro- 


City for Living. The ARG exhibition, Montreal. 


“How soon can we start it all?” That 
question was answered when, within 
three months, the bulldozers were at 
work clearing the ground for two pro- 
jects recommended in the scheme. A 
third project had meanwhile been ap- 
proved by the city council. 

The second question, “Who is going 
to pay for it all?”, was more cautious, 
and at the same time was an indirect 
criticism of the exhibition, which should 
have included more financial statistics 
than it did. The proposals of a sound 
planning scheme can be justified either 
by direct and demonstrable economies 
to the public purse or by less tangible 
but equally desirable social - benefit 


vided they seem feasible. A few com- 
parisons with what might be, or with 
more beautiful cities, will help to cry- 
stallize public sentiment. And in sugges- 
tions to overcome such obvious nuisances 
as smoke, noise, dirt and general untidi- 
ness, the public is generally ahead of the 
authorities. 

There is a constant testing of public 
reaction in the administration of town 
planning by-laws. Usually diplomacy 
and reasoned explanation of them meet 
with acceptance and co-operation. For- 
tunately the man who insists he is entitled 
to use his property exactly as he sees fit 
is an exceptional case for which there is 
no cure but the teeth in the law. 
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Joe Rosentuat. Cleaning Rifle. Drawing. 
Winner of first prize in black and white section, Second Canadian Army Art Exhibition 
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On Your Own Time 


Some graphic comment on army life appears in the Second Cana- 
dian Army Art Exhibition, which opened in Ottawa in October. 
Winner of the special prize of three hundred dollars is Sapper 
Austin Taylor, R.C.E., for one of his contributions “Off Hours”. 
The collection is not one of official art but the result of a compe- 
tition open to all personnel interested in painting or drawing. 


Austin TAYLOR 
Sapper 
(Self portrait) 


Water colour 


Photos: Auxiliary Services (Army) 


A CANADIAN ARCHITECT LOOKS 
AT HIS PROFESSION 


BY FRED LASSERRE 


HE end of War II is now history. 

The effects of that war will, how- 
ever, be with us for a long time to come. 
Those effects touch the architectural 
profession perhaps more than they touch 
any other profession, business or indus- 
try devoted primarily to peacetime pur- 
suits. 

What are some of these effects? Why 
are they so important to architecture? 
How do they affect the Canadian archi- 
tect? 

The Construction Need 

In many large areas of the world, 
destruction of dwellings has been thor- 
ough. In Canada, typical of other areas, 
we find a great back-log of building 
running to almost four billion dollars, 
we find a housing need stretching well 
over five hundred thousand units. Both 
the devastated areas and our own great 
need requires the urgent attention of 
architects in this country. They are part 
of the same problem. Materials and pre- 
fabricated building parts have to be 
taken away from our own home market 
to help our allies in re-building their cities 
so as to keep millions of people from 
freezing to death. Much of our con- 
struction personnel is busy on work 
which has nothing to do with building 
in Canada. This means that we are short 
of materials and short of labour. 

Architects have to deal with this 
problem. They have to design the pre- 
fabricated houses to be sent aw ay. They 
have to design dwellings here w hich can 
be built with only available materials 
and labour. Further, they have to begin 
thinking in terms of an_ industrialized 
building industry. 

With large numbers of technicians 
now trained in factories or in mechan- 
ized warfare, we have a ready trained 


manpower available for the handling of 
a building industry no longer based on 
handicraft but based on machines. The 
architect is forced to realize—often very 
much against his will—that building 1s 
still largely carried out by a technique 
which the ancients used with only slight 
variations. We do not build as we would 
construct a battleship, a tank, a plane, 
a harvester—or even a suit of clothes. 
For some reason a building is still grouped 
with the rock garden, something which 
is of nature and which the touch of a 
machine must not blemish. 

The tasks thrust upon the architectural 
profession as a result of the war are 
pointing the way to a solution of the 
building design problem. Speed of pro- 
duction has always been associated with 
greater industrialization and with designs 
adapted to machine production. The 
architect has now his ears and eyes open 
for any new materials, for new wall, 
floor or ceiling panels which will cut 
down the work on the side. His designs 
have become more simplified for ready 
adaptation to the mass production of 
building parts. He realizes that indus- 
trialization does not mean the drowning 
of individuality. Is the modern kitchen 
not more exciting, more varied, more 
agreeable than the pre-industrial-age 
kitchen? Is the modern kitchen not the 
most highly industrialized (in produc- 
tion as well as in function) of all the 
rooms in a house? Are two kitchens ever 
the same? 


The Age of Physics and Chemistry 
The war was rich in invention. Suc- 
cess was on the side of those who were 
most ready to accept and use those in- 
ventions. The architect has noted this 
and is now urged to make greater use 
of physics and chemistry in building. 
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He realizes that their value in war can 
be transferred to the making of more 
agreeable and better equipped buildings. 

The use'of atomic power, of radar and 
of a host of new achievements in physics 
and chemistry is liberating our thinking 
from old conceptions. The architect has 
now a great wealth of concepts to work 
with. His building designs are more and 
more freeing themselves from the idea: 
a building is primarily four walls and a 
roof. The new concept is: the creation 
of space for living, for working, or for 
playing. The creation of that space has 
been made possible by our technological 
advance. The enjoyment of that “space,” 
in which we carry on our various human 
functions, is a direct product of our 
advanced physics. The new discoveries 
will project us still farther into fields of 
space freedom and space comforts. 
Atomic power may not only heat our 
future constructions but, in connection 
with radar, it may help to avoid acci- 
dents, it may even assist in some of the 
structural requirements of buildings. 

Two recent developments show the 
new era of physics into which we are 
entering. 

The city of Zurich, Switzerland, find- 
ing its coal supply running very short, 
due to war conditions, had to find an 
alternative. It found it in its lake and 
rivers. A large area of the city heated 
by a district heating plant closed its coal 
furnaces and installed reverse refriger- 
ation or what is commonly known as 
heat pumps. (It works like a refrigerator 
in reverse). Making use of their electric 
power these Swiss took the heat out of 
the water by cooling it. They are finding 
out that this system of heating—especi- 
ally if radiant heating is used in the build- 
ings—is cheaper than coal heat on large 
projects. 

A large airplane factory was developed 
in the United States without supports for 
the roof. Large scale models proved the 
structure to be perfectly sound. The 
roof was made of steel in thin welded 
sheets and set in concrete at the edges. 
Then air was blown underneath and the 


roof arose forming a domed covering to 
the large clear space below. The roof 
arose because of the elasticity of the steel 
in such a large area, it remained up by 
the maintenance of a slight difference of 
pressure between the inside of the dome 
and the outside air. The difference is 
only that experienced by going from the 
8th floor of a building to the ground. 
Airlocks at openings prevent loss of 
pressure. 

These examples are not far fetched. 
They are guides to the breadth of our 
future building technique. We look for- 
ward to motor cars with ever increasing 
facilities. We hope to see them capable 
of going on the water and in the air. 
We also hope to see our buildings in- 
crease their capacity for giving us more 
facilities for the varied needs of our 
complex multi-emotional and _ sensitive 
lives. The architect cannot lag in this 
field. The physicist’s discoveries are 
known to the people and the people will 
want these discoveries used to make life 
more agreeable, more full. 


Democracy in Architecture 

Many of this last war’s fighting slogans 
were centred in the word “Democracy.” 
A greater awareness of the meaning of 
that word became apparent. Everything 
accused of being undemocratic felt 
bound to prove its democratic character. 

It is perhaps in this domain of ideology 
that the architectural profession, on this 
continent, is having its severest jolt. 


Typical wartime housing development lacking in im- 
agination and contemporary feeling but speedily and 


well built with good organization. 
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We all agree, whatever twist we may 
give to its definition, that democracy 
implies the welfare of the people as a 
whole rather than the welfare of any 
individual or any limited group of indi- 
viduals. Applied to Mother Architecture 
—as, perhaps, to all of her children, the 
other arts,—it means creating and build- 
ing for the people. This is a very new 
concept for a profession which has for 
so many years catered to a privileged 
and limited clientele. 

Further, the architect’s c!:entele was 
usually part and parcel of the individual, 
laissez-faire system of competition. As 
a result the architect also became a part 
of that system. Architecture was no 
longer recognized as a social asset, it 
became an advertisement. Architectural 
styles were ruthlessly and vulgarly imi- 
tated with no regard to their social 
foundations. Stunts in architecture—such 
as our skyscrapers produced—became 
more than an affectation. They became 
the distorted fountainhead for our 


“modernistic” adulterations, they became 
the basis for that great mass of spineless, 


colourless and_ illiterate buildings to 
which no tag can be placed other than: 
“this is not ‘past’ nor ‘modern’—this is 
‘safe’.” Yet it is interesting to note that 
these buildings — banks, trusts, apart- 
ments, hotels, department stores—tend 
to be all dependent on economic stability 
and “safe” investments. They cannot 
afford to be too old fashioned, nor too 
forward. The designs approved for 
loans under the National Housing Act 


House at Glen Williams, Ontario, 
built about 1810, a typical example 
of the vigorous qualities of Cana- 
dian colonial architecture. 


are indicative of the influence of vested 
interests in retarding architectural pro- 
gress. 

The architect is now conscious, as 
never before, of the existence of a great 
mass of people who determine what 
government shall be in power, who go 
out and win wars, who have needs to be 
satisfied architecturally and who express 
a social demand for a style. 

The architect during the war fought 
for and with the people, he built homes 
for war workers, he built war plants in 
which these workers would work to 
produce for the people, he built air raid 
shelters and thought of the protection 
of the people, and he built hospitals and 
canteens and worked for the welfare of 
the people. He has gained an apprecia- 
tion of the demands of this mass of 
people, of their needs, of their likes and 
dislikes. 

The Canadian architects — especially 
the younger men who have had more 
occasion to rub shoulders with the great 
flood of other young Canadians, future 
builders of our country—have found 
a growing interest in solving the prob- 
lems which affect the lives of their 
fellow countrymen. They are conscious 
of new techniques of human relation- 
ship. They think in terms of working 
together, of co-operatives, of production 
for need rather than for profits. They 
realize that a building erected affects the 
whole neighbourhood and that the future 
development of that neighbourhood will, 
in turn, affect that building. This leads 


them towards active town planning. It 
also leads them to think of style, of an 
architecture which will unify the area. 
Competition and conflict are past, they 
do not belong to the people. The people 
need security and harmony. 

The question arises: “Well, what do 
the people want? Surely they don’t 
want the bleak functional architecture 
of the Weimar Republic which so well 
fitted into Hitler’s anti-Jewish, anti-Bol- 
shevik propaganda? Surely they don’t 
want the roofy, dark medieval buildings 
that Hitler put in their place? Or do 
they want the exuberance of the new 
Russian architecture, full of classical 
forms and native ornamentation? Do 
they want the speculative bungalows 
which crawl over our suburban country- 
side? Well, what?” 

This is not a question the architect 
can answer. It is for the people to answer 
it as they did in Germany, as they are 
doing in Russia. The Canadian architect 
can only indicate his willingness to listen, 
to learn and then to lead. It is interesting 
to note how in countries like Sweden, 
Switzerland and now in England the 
people have formulated a standard of 
architecture which they expect in all 
buildings. The architects in these coun- 
tries have been sensitive to the archi- 
tectural demands of the people, have 
worked with them on the solutions to 
architectural problems and have _pro- 
duced an architectural style which is 
more than generally acceptable to the 
people, it is a national source of admir- 
ation and pride to them. 


The Profession 

To what extent are architects pre- 
pared to tackle the architectural prob- 
lems of democracy? To what extent are 
they capable of grasping the technical 
and ideological effects of World War II? 
What is the profession’s past? What is 
its hope for the future? 

The “Loyalists” who flooded into 


Canada after 1776 to become the back- 
bone of British Canada brought with 
them a cultural heritage which flourished 
around 1800 in a vigorous form of col- 


onial architecture and art. At the same 
time the earlier French settlers, who 
had also brought French culture with 
them when they had come from France, 
were rapidly developing an architecture 
adapted to this new country and its 
climate. With very sensitive feeling for 
Canada’s nature the natives of Quebec 
built houses of simple qualities and of 
unique design. It is here that we can 
see the nearest approach to what we may 
call the Canadian House. 


The architect had no hand in our 
indigenous development. He arrived on 
the scene only when the buildings be- 
came of such magnitude that he was 
called in to make them look like “archi- 
tecture.” 

For years the architect was the servant 
of moneyed interests and of the rich 
industrialists, and financial tycoons. 
These clients did not have the sense of 
responsibility towards society which the 
old aristocracy used to have. These new 
clients were hard-headed, shrewd, busi- 
ness men whose policy was: greater pro- 
fits regardless at whose expense. Such a 
philosophy may help to develop a fron- 
tier country but it does not engender 
an art nor an architecture with social 
roots. 

Ignored were the indigenous archi- 
tectural forms. Architectural styles which 
were the whim of the client or the 
eclectic specialty of the architect were 
imposed on us. The fact that we were 
a young country with two dominant 
nationalities and with twenty-five per 
cent of our population represented by 
multi nationalities placed a further dif- 
ficulty on a cultural integration which 
would be reflected in our architecture. 

Catastrophic years followed the golden 
age which ended in 1929. Of those con- 
nected with architectural offices some 
60 per cent became unemployed and 20 
per cent more found jobs elsewhere 
leaving only 20 per cent in offices doing 
very little work. Architects were forced 
to survey their relation to society. They 
had to struggle with other Canadians 
in an economic crisis the reasons for 
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which they could not fully grasp. Soon 
we find architects taking an active inter- 
est in housing, in problems of welfare, 
in Canadian handicrafts and in indigenous 
architecture. 

The short boom of 1937 to 1939 set 
the architects back to thinking again of 
the coming of another golden age. 
However the war stopped the growing 
glitter. Again the architect was tied to 
forces which were moving the Canadian 
people. He found himself a part of the 
nation—its servant. 


The Profession at War 

In the United States one often hears 
that the war showed to what extent the 
architect was a_ useless member of 
society. He was little used and then only 
to tie together what everybody else had 
done—and to make a “pretty” package 
of it. Canadian architects were able to 
make the value of their services more 
generally recognized. They were widely 
employed during the war. 

The number of private practising 
architects dwindled considerably. Of 
these, almost all were doing work i 
connection with the war and all were 
working through government sanction. 

The social awakening of the crisis 
years bore its fruits during the early 
years of the war when the architectural 
profession became very active. The 
official bodies of the ‘profession, the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
and its provincial organizations were 
active in A.R.P. work, in housing, i 
town planning, in the Construction 
Council and in numerous other activities 
of national importance and with popular 
basis. Useful publications were put out 
which had an immense circulation. 
Numerous briefs were sent to govern- 
ment departments and committees. 

Swept aside were the cherished con- 
ceptions of architecture as the art of 
decorating structural carcasses for the 
sake of some wealthy individual or some 
moneyed group. Leaders of the profes- 
sion spoke: “We are no longer the 
decorators of luxury. We must become 
the servants of society.” 


Architects worked in great numbeis 
in government and in company offices. 
They were part of large integrated 
offices which included many different 
types of engineers; they learned new 
techniques of design and of building. 
The limits of war materials imposed a 
research into new materials, new build- 
ing forms, new structural and mechanical 
possibilities. This was a great training 
ground for the development of a new 
architecture,—an anonymous architec- 
ture—a style. 

The close integration of architect, 
engineer and client (the nation) plus the 
urgent imposed need for new forms, 
which efficiently used new materials and 
new simplified methods of construction 
suited to the conditions of our country, 
showed architects the possible ?richness 
of a peace time architecture produced 
on the same basis. It would be richer 
due to the greater variety of materials, 
techniques and skills which will be avail- 
able. 

On the basis of this conception of 
architecture a number of the younger 
members of the profession in Montreal, 
Toronto and Ottawa formed groups in 
those cities to carry on research. They 
call themselves the Architectural Re- 
search Groups (A.R.G., A.R.G.L.T. and 
A.R.G.O. respectively) and aim to in- 
clude among their members engineers, 
social workers, economists. The aim of 
these groups is to study problems of a 
social nature, of town planning, of hous- 
ing and of contemporary architecture. 
On the air, in the press, from platforms 
and in exhibitions they let their fellow 
citizens know of their findings. From 
their fellow citizens they learn further 
through comments and criticisms. Here 
is a sign of the profession’s future. Here 
we see the seeds of a great new Canadian 
architecture. 


The Future of the Architect 

We may question the results achieved 
by Wartime Housing—but by compari- 
son with other districts in Canadian 
cities, where houses rent at a similar 


price, they are not bad at all. However, 
Wartime Housing, which received great 
architectural assistance, is a very signi- 
ficant example of the method by which 
we may obtain planned large scale hous- 
ing for low rentals. People connected 
with planning, social welfare, economics, 
building design and construction were 
called upon to work on the projects 
which were carried out by large scale 
modern methods and were planned to 
give maximum amenities in the homes 
and in playgrounds, schools and com- 
munity centres. 

More and more architects think of 
their work, whether housing or other- 
wise, as being carried out by such colla- 
boration as Wartime Housing has done. 
Throughout the country we find archi- 
tects assisting in the formation of hous- 
ing co-operatives. We find them work- 
ing in collaborative groups. We find 
them talking of becoming contractors. 

The architect senses that he has a new 
role to play. It is a role in which he acts 
as intermediary between the building 
industry which has materials available 
for building and town planning which 
represents the interests of society—of 
the people. He cannot do the w hole of 
this intermediate job by himself. He 


needs engineers, he needs social scientists . 


who will analyse the human require- 
ments to be fulfilled, he needs artists and 
sculptors, he needs accountants and legal 
experts and finally he needs the con- 
tractor. His job is to co-ordinate these— 
to bring them together and find out how 
their findings and requirements can be 
pooled into a building. 

With this background he chooses the 
materials offered him by the building 
industry, he sees how his building must 
fit into the town planning pattern and 
then he creates that building. 

Canadian architects, bolstered by the 
research groups, are competently swing- 
ing into this new role. Not until they 
have done so fully can we expect a truly 
national architecture expressive of our 
present day democratic needs, and mak- 
ing full use of our new techniques. 


House in Vancouver, B.C. Architect, C. B. K. 
Van Norman. An indication of the new freedom 
in architecture. 


Administration building for the Canadian Navy 

Building in Newfoundland, a “temporary build- 

ing” displaying clean cut simple qualities of 

anonymous architecture. Its design conforms to 

modern building techniques. Below: A_ small 

modern Canadian house which blends naturally 
with the Navy building. 
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INDUSTRY IS TERRIFIC! 


BY FREDERICK B. TAYLOR 


HE arts and artists of Canada have 
"hon consciously been much influ- 
enced by industry: the converse is also 
true: and the government has not seen 
the value of the relationship between 
the two. I started making industry my 
subject in 1941, because of the war. 
Canada’s greatest contribution to the 
war effort was her industrial contribu- 
tion. I felt that this was not recognized 
and that industry’s part should be re- 
corded and paid tribute as were the 
parts of the armed services. I made a 
great effort, sustained over three years, 
to gain government recognition of my 
contention. In 1944 I succeeded in a 
“moral”, theoretical sense, but no money 
was ever appropriated to put the belief 
into practice. The opportunity for artists 
to experience the impact of war industry 
has passed and an enduring monument 


to industry’s war effort—or even a 
record—does not exist in any art form. 
The government failed in its responsi- 
bility to the people: the graphic record 
of Canada’s participation in the war is 
deplorably incomplete. The maximum 
total cost of an industrial record would- 
have been exceedingly small in propor- 
tion to even the daily cost of the war to 
Canada. In the first world war Canada 
led all the Allied Nations in the use she 
made of the arts. In the recent war she 
lagged far behind. So I made a small 
effort, but owing to being entirely on my 
own and having to produce immediate 
results to maintain confidence, my scope 
was narrowly limited. Without an offi- 
cial commission, I was forced to devote 
a great deal of time and effort to obtain- 
ing permits, explaining, explaining, ex- 
plaining, and then, instead of being able 
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to concentrate all my energy on experi- 
encing, absorbing and on the making 
of notes from which to create finished 
work when the wheels of war had 
stopped turning, I was obliged to do 
finished work on the spot. People who 
draw, scribble and jot, and those who 
simply stand and look, are suspect in 
time of war. Everywhere you had to 
produce “finished pictures” and “show 
results” and so on. 

It may be felt that it is undesirable to 
suggest as I am doing that artists should 
deliberately turn their attention to in- 
dustry and, in what might be con- 
strued as a calculating manner, proceed 
to make it their subject matter. I do not 
hold that subject is the determining 
factor in the ultimate appraisal of any 
work of art and I am not suggesting that 
there is any paramount virtue in making 
industry one’s subject, but I believe that 
all who do interest themselves in it will 
gain much. Industry is terrific! It is a 
challenge and an inspiration second to 
none. It is a subject of infinite potential 
and we have only begun to explore it. 
There is unlimited scope for pioneering. 
If you are to live fully in Canada in the 
mid-twentieth century you must experi- 
ence industry. 

In a sense it is amazing that more artists 
are not already dealing with it, but in 
another sense it is easy to explain. To 
get close to industry, to find your way 
around in it and to begin to understand 
it and express yourself about it, is very 
difficult. It takes time and as yet the 
market is limited and uncertain. But this 
situation is improving. 

The sounds, the noise, the smells and 
the dirt, the heat and the cold, the 
machines, the interminable questioning 
and the interminable repetition of ex- 
planations, and the danger, impose a 
serious strain upon artists in industry. 
Changing lighting, models always on 
the move, frequent interruptions,—the 
cumulative effect upon one of all these 
factors is often overwhelming. But it 
amounts to the same thing as writing 
a poem or a musical composition or 


painting a picture of a bowl of flowers 
in your studio, a landscape or a street 
scene. You successfully produce and 
profit in proportion to the effort ex- 
pended. And the rich human relationships 
you enjoy in company with the workers 
pay huge dividends. The people need 
art, many instinctively sense that they 
need it and many more know that they 
need it. My pictures inform the public, 
and they inform the workers, and they 
increase mutual understanding and re- 
spect. My experience in industry ex- 
plodes the still w idely held theory that 
art concerns only the privileged and the 
initiated. This myth i is that art is not for 
the people. It is false. Workers are quick 
to discern gold in the muck, quick to 
recognize that art and life are one. 


I had been painting industry for three 
years before I reached any sort of mine 
or steel mill. Whenever during that time 
I expressed wonder and appreciation of 
the impressive industrial operations I 
saw, men of wide experience said to me, 
“Yes, that’s fine, all right, but you 
should see a steel mill!” The spectacles 
I had seen, the human interest, colour 
and drama, in arsenals, foundries, air- 
craft plants, shipyards, mines and smelters 
were so wonderful that I was well con- 
tent and continued to marvel. But it 
always came: “Just wait till you see a 
steel mill!” Finally, last winter, I got to 
a steel mill. No one had exaggerated. By 
night as well as by day, relentlessly, 
inexorably, the work proceeds. Sunday S, 
holidays, year after year, coal is baked 
into coke, blast furnaces spew iron, 
open hearth, Bessemer and electric fur- 
naces spew steel: pig iron and mighty 
steel ingots are cast, rolled and forged, 
the stuff of armour plate, structural 
steel, rails, bars and carpet tacks is loaded 
on railway cars and hauled away. 

The artist is not concerned with ex- 
pressing himself about the obvious. I 
had imagined correctly much of what 
I saw and I was deeply impressed by 
what had impressed so many and w hat 
it had been expected w ould impress 
me, but that wasn’t what I wanted to 
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paint. As nearly always, it was the 
drama of the men in association with the 
spectacle, those who conceived, designed 
and controlled the processes which 
caused it and the production it resulted 
in. It was these I wanted to paint. Every 
industry has a special character and a 
special fascination for those intimately 
engaged in it. The attraction of the 
steel industry is possibly deeper and 
stronger than in any other. Something 
of the spell of alchemy influences the 
minds of all concerned. 


I felt this fascination and the men 
sensed that I shared it, so I was no longer 
a stranger acting strangely, making what 
were for the most part to them unintel- 
ligible scribbles on drawing paper. I 
became a partner in their project and 
everything possible was done to facili- 
tate my work. 

Next to those great imposing facts of 
production which are common to all 
industry, the most outstanding fact from 
my point of view is its greys. The greys 
of industry have to be experienced by 
the painter to be appreciated, the greys 
in steel mills especially must be seen and 
felt to be believed. When coke is being 
pushed from the ovens, when furnaces 
are casting molten steel, the colours 
rapidly run through the entire spectrum, 
but before and after, and on the out- 
skirts of these operations, are the greys. 
If I live long enough and try hard 
enough I may get a little way along the 
road of expression of my philosophy 
and what I feel about the human aspect 
of industrial production in terms of its 
greys. 

When I went underground for the 
first time and shared for a few days the 
life of hard rock miners “digging for 
gold” and copper, with diamond and 
pneumatic drills and dynamite, I learnt 
that no one really enjoys working under- 
ground, whether it be five thousand or 
merely one hundred feet below the sur- 
face. Watching the faces of the men 
going down and coming up in the cage 
and waiting for blasts, eating lunch far 
underground with a group of seventeen 


men of eleven nationalities, feeling 
trapped in a small stope with drills and 
mucking machines thundering in my 
ears, the air full of the dust that causes 
silicosis, I felt: these are things to paint; 
and to think about. Struck by the—shall 
I say futility?—of risking lives to bur- 
row for gold only to have nearly all of 
it deposited in some vault, of little use 
and debatable importance to man, you 
begin to dispute the system which per- 
mits a few men to exploit the natural 
resources of the land for private profit. 
You learn that machines could do much 
more than they are now allowed to do 
if they were in the service of all rather 
than the few. 


I believe that the relationships now 
developing between art and the people 
are of the utmost importance for the 
future of the artist in society. The masses 
of the people by their productive labour 
hold the final sources of economic power 
in their hands. The standard of living 
is gradually rising and increasing numbers 
are able to afford worth-while pictures 
and other forms of art for daily enjoy- 
ment in their homes. Thus great new 
markets for art are coming into being, 
bringing new opportunities and new 
inspiration to artists. 


Artists will continue to accept their 
responsibility as the most articulate 
members of society. They grew rapidly 
in this respect during the war and it Is 
important that this growth should con- 
tinue in the post-war period. To build 
a future in which the arts will truly 
flourish and so play their part in life in 
the manner and to the extent desirable, 
artists must foster mutual understanding 
between groups and nations. To do this 
they must merge their artistic energies 
with all the forces working towards the 
great goal which is now explicit in the 
name “San Francisco” and in this process 
many will make industry their subject. 
To interpret Canada to Canadians and 
to explain her fully to other peoples it 
will be necessary for artists to deal con- 
sciously, with this mighty component 
of Canadian life—Canadian industry. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXPORT 


BY THEODORE F. M. NEWTON 


1 San Francisco, the thing that was 
paramount in men’s minds was 

very rightly the formation of a security 
organization for the prevention of wars 
and the maintenance of an enduring 
peace. But as was pointed out in a brief, 
unofficially submitted by 500 American 
university and college presidents—and 
as must be evident to all thinking men— 
the peace of the world cannot be main- 
tained by police power or economic 
arrangement alone. For the success of a 
world security organization, a climate 
of world opinion must be developed 
which wants such institutions and wants 
them to succeed. There must be educa- 
tion for international co-operation in- 
stead of away from it, as of recent years 
in such countries as Germany and Japan. 
Means must be found whereby the 
people of the world get to know each 
other better, get to know each other’s 
way of life so that they can understand 


The author at the opening of an exhibition of 
Canadian paintings, National Arts Club, 
New York. 


and appreciate each other better, so that 
a greater will to peace with one’s neigh- 
bours may be accelerated among the 
peoples of the world. And one of those 
means is obviously the formation of a 
world organization consecrated to such 
broad aims. 

There was a little challenging of such 
a thesis at San Francisco. In fact, one of 
the surprising developments of the Con- 
ference was the unexpected wave of 
support for including in the Charter 
provision for international exchange in 
cultural and educational matters. 

And so, that hitherto domestic and 
retiring creature, Culture, who is not 
accustomed to share in political con- 
ferences found herself wooed and com- 
plimented as a prospective and valued 
agent in the restoration of the world’s 
sanity. 

There were curious scenes before the 
words “educational” and “cultural” were 
granted a place in the Charter. There 
was the comic opera touch where, at the 
world’s most impressive conference, the 
delegates of fifty nations argued for 
hours about the limits of meaning of 
that much abused word “culture”. Poli- 
ticians to whom the word “education”, 
used in an international sense, simply 
conjured up the picture of an open door 
to the dreaded propaganda of other 
nations fought staunchly against the in- 
sertion of the word in the final docu- 
ment. 

But with plans already far advanced 
for the formation of yet another United 
Nations body, a United Nations Educa- 
tional and Cultural Organization, its 
proponents won an exciting battle at 
San Francisco to permit the inception 
of a new and salutary form of inter- 
national co-operation. 

A recent American poll has shown 
that 84 per cent of the people are in 
favor of such a world agency. Con- 
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gressional resolutions endorsing the idea 
have passed both houses. President 
Truman has gone on record as backing 
strongly the proposed organization 
which, in his words “would help bring 
together leaders of education, science, 
the professions and the arts across inter- 
national boundaries and assure a greater 
interchange of thoughts and ideas”. A 
conference of Allied Ministers of Educa- 
tion has been meeting in London with 
British backing during the war and has 
lengthily considered problems of re- 
habilitation of education in countries 
formerly occupied. When this group 
was joined by a distinguished American 
delegation representing a cross-section 
of educational and cultural life in the 
United States, plans were drawn up for 
the formation of a new world body 
which in certain respects should revive 
the aims of the former Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation, but should 
expand and implement these aims in a 
more striking and widespread way. 


National information § services, em- 
bassies, and consulates have learned in 


the course of the war years how import- 
ant the exchange of artistic expression 
across national boundaries can become 


as’ a friendly instrument of national 
policy. Illustration close at hand can be 
found in the two-way exchange of 
students and teachers, of musicians and 
actors, of painters and sculptors, of 
lecturers and writers across the Canadian- 
American border. An American public 
awakened to the potentialities of the 
new Canada has gazed with interest at 
exhibits of Canadian art, sculpture, and 
handicraft—products distinctively Cana- 
dian in many instances and shaped by 
soldiers and sailors, by craftsmen and 
artists whose work, shipped abroad, has 
modestly contributed to the movement 
for greater international understanding. 

Not only as a bi-lateral but as a multi- 
lateral exchange, such cultural recipro- 
city can become an important factor in 
the will to friendship among the nations. 

Accordingly, there will be born in 
bomb-scarred London in the month of 


November, an organization with vast 
and salutary possibilities. It will come 
under the sponsorship of the Economic 
and Social Council of the main United 
Nations organization. It will possess no 
powers of compulsion, but its advisory 
functions will be of signal scope. It will 
aim to facilitate the international ex- 
change of students, teachers, scientists, 
artists; it will help to acquaint the people 
of one nation with the distinctive art, 
music, literature and social background 
of the peoples of other countries; it will 
work toward the establishment of mini- 
mum educational standards and the re- 
duction of illiteracy, everywhere, it will 
attempt the reduction of bias and dis- 
tortion in supra-nationalistic textbooks; 
it will aim to help in the immediate task 
of re-establishing schools, teachers, and 
teaching materials in those countries 
which ask for such assistance; it will pool 
the world’s knowledge of educational 
methods and, using all the newly de- 
veloped channels of information the era 
has brought, try to further international 
amity by promoting an international 
commerce in culture. 


In countries such as the United States 
and Canada, where education is not 
within the federal orbit, international 
representation in such a field poses diffi- 
cult problems, but with the willing co- 
operation of the provinces, of private 
and national organizations interested in 
such matters, it is hoped that in yet an- 
other international field Canada _ will 
become an eager participant. In a matur- 
ing country, whose culture is becom- 
ing more and more distinctive, we as 
Canadians must prepare to play an inter- 
national role worthy of our increasing 
stature in this as in other fields of co- 
operation. 


It is idle to say that no answer can be 
devised for the atomic bomb. The answer 
is to be found in all such instruments 
which build will to good-will among the 
peoples of the world, in the forging of 
new and sturdy weapons for the waging 
of the peace. 
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Paratrooper 


ERE is one artist who has been mak- 
H ing a record not only of military 
activities but of the transition from war 
to peace, of vocational training, of re- 
habilitation and reconditioning centres 
for the troops.* Ever since he enlisted in 
1943, Robert Bruce has been drawing 
and painting army life from the inside. 
Readers of Canadian Art may recall that 
we reproduced his painting “On Your 
Own Time” which won the second 
prize in the Canadian Army Art Exhibi- 
tion last year. 

Bruce was born at Grandview, Mani- 
toba, in 1911. He was educated in Winni- 
peg and after attending the Winnipeg 
School of Art he spent two and a half 
years as display artist with the T. Eaton 
Co. Ltd. In 1935, he went to London, 
England, where he was a free-lance de- 
signer and illustrator and in the evenings 


*sce frontispiece, page 2, also colour plate page 36. 
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studied lithography at the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts. He spent the summer 
of 1938 sketching in France and con- 
tinued illustrating for London publica- 
tions. 

In 1940, he was back in Winnipeg, 
studying under L. LeMoine FitzGerald 
at the Winnipeg School of Art, and for 
two years he was staff artist for the 
Winnipeg Free Press. He designed cos- 
tumes for productions of the Winnipeg 
Ballet Club and was the designer of the 
humorous murals in the United Services 
Centre, where he was assisted in their 
execution by members of the Federation 
of Canadian Artists. He was an organizer 
of the branch of the Federation in Win- 
nipeg, became its first secretary, and was 
one of the contributors to its project for 
placing original Canadian pictures in the 
Winnipeg schools. He is a member of 
the Manitoba Society of Artists. 
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Emily Carr Memorial Exhibition 

Emily Carr died in March of this year 
and a memorial exhibition of her work 
is being presented by the Art Gallery 
of Toronto, the National Gallery of 
Canada and the Emily Carr Trust. It 
opened in Toronto on October 17 and 
will be shown in Ottawa towards the 
end of the year. The exhibition has 
been arranged not as an exhaustive study 
of the artist’s achievement but to show 
her development according to the suc- 
cessive trends of her work through re- 
presentative selections in every medium, 
oils, water colours and drawings. 


A comprehensive catalogue which is 
intended to be more than a guide to the 
exhibition has been prepared. Fully illu- 
strated, with articles by Ira Dilworth and 
Lawren Harris, two of the artist’s most 
intimate friends, it forms a permanent 
record, accessible to everyone, of this 
memorial to Emily Carr. 

Attention is drawn here to the cover 
subject of this issue on which is repro- 
duced “In a Wood” one of the import- 


COAST 


Rosertr Bruce 
Break for the 
R.C.A. 


From the 
Second Army 
Art Exhibition 
which is shortly 
to be seenin 
Canadian Service 
Centres in 
England. 


ant canvases in the possession of the 
Emily Carr Trust. 


Comment from Brussels 


Several articles on Canadian art have 
appeared recently in the Belgian literary 
and political periodical “VRAI’ of 
Brussels. These have mainly taken the 
form of conversations between one of 
the contributors to the paper and a 
young Canadian artist, Murray Bonny- 
castle, who was in Belgium this sum- 
mer with the Canadian army. 


Paintings by A. Y. Jackson and Emily 
Carr were reproduced. Among the in- 
teresting comments which the Belgian 
writer makes is the following about 
A. Y. Jackson: “His paintings of the 
country of Maria Chapdelaine are more 
authentic and also possess more artistic 
value than those of Clarence Gagnon 
who did the illustrations for this famous 
novel.” He also expresses several original 
points of view, such as: “The greatest 
Canadian painter is perhaps John Alfsen. 
His sombre and sometimes astonishingly 
fresh palette recalls, as it were, both 
Rembrandt and Renoir.” 
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Picture Loan Gallery for Ottawa 

The newly formed Ottawa branch of 
the Federation of Canadian Artists 
launched its program with a show of 
films on art recently at the National 
Museum. The meeting was attended by 
approximately one hundred, and over 
thirty membership fees were collected. 


Henri Masson, president, outlined the 
plan under which Murphy-Gamble’s 
Department Store is to open a Picture 
Loan Gallery early in November. 
Through the Ottawa branch of the 
Federation of Canadian Artists painters 
of eastern Canada have been invited to 
submit pictures for sale or rental. Selec- 
tion of pictures for the opening was 
made by a jury consisting of Major 
Charles Comfort, Captain Lawren Harris, 
Jr., and Walter Herbert. 


Other activities now being planned by 
the Ottawa group include outdoor 
sketching groups and a life class, visits 
to various places of historic or artistic 
interest in Ottawa, a series of demonstra- 
tions of the techniques of various arts, 
and possibly later an exhibition of con- 
temporary paintings to be held in Hull. 


A Famous English Collection 

Masterpieces from the Cook Collection 
of Richmond, England, were shown in 
Toronto this October and in November 
in Ottawa by special arrangement with 
the Trustees of the collection. 


One of the most famous of private 
collections and known throughout the 
art world for the importance and quality 
of its paintings, its foundations were laid 
three quarters of a century ago by Sir 
Francis Cook, head of one of the great 
merchant firms of the city of London. 
The collection is especially rich in the 
works of the Italian trecento and quattro- 
cento, the Spanish, Dutch and Flemish 
Schools and the German, French and 
English sections, although small all con- 
tain outstanding examples. Among the 
paintings to be seen in Canada are Filippo 
Lippi’s “Adoration of the Magi,” Velas- 


quez’ “The Omelet Maker,” Rembrandt’s 
portrait of his son Titus, and others by 
Raphael, Holbein, Rubens, van Dyck, 
and Turner. 


Painter-Etchers’ Award 

A new award, consisting of a silver 
plaque, has been instituted by the Society 
of Canadian Painter-Etchers and En- 
gravers. It is to be known as the George 
A. Reid Award in honour of the founder 
and charter member of the Society, and 
will be given each year for the best 
print in any recognized medium shown 
at the Society’s annual exhibition. A 
proof of each winning print will be 
donated by the artist to the Society to 
form the George A. Reid collection 
which will be placed in trust with the 
Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto. 
Further details of the regulations con- 
cerning the award may be had from the 
President of the Society, Nicholas 
Hornyansky, 44 Westmoreland Avenue, 
Toronto. 


The Society also reports on the pro- 
gress of its print cabinets and the new 
regulations concerning the purchase of 
prints for them. 


New Exhibitions from 
The National Gallery 


As part of its program for this season 
the National Gallery has arranged for a 
number of exhibitions to be shown first 
in Ottawa and later in other cities.. 


Modern Dutch Architecture organized 
by the Netherlands Information Bureau 
tells how Holland although a_ small 
country has played an unusually import- 
ant part in the development of modern 
architecture and in comparison with its 
population has been more active in hous- 
ing than any other country in Europe. 
As far back as 1901 the Government 
passed its first housing act, the first in 
Europe, and today no building may be 
put up without the consent of the Board 
of Aesthetic Supervision which requires 
high architectural standards as well as 
harmonious planning. New materials and 
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new inventions have stimulated the de- 
velopment of new architectural forms of 
which Dutch architects have taken full 
advantage. The rapid growth of indus- 
trial centres have brought about serious 
problems in town planning. How these 
problems have been solved and what has 
been achieved in the way of housing, 
schools, public and private buildings are 
shown in a series of panels, photographs 
and plans. At this time when housing and 
planning are one of the foremost of post- 
war projects the exhibition will prove 
one of more than usual interest. 

From VOKS, the Fine Arts Section of 
the U.S.S.R. Society of Cultural Rela- 
tions with foreign countries, an exhibi- 
tion has been received on Moscow show- 
ing the growth of the city from early 


times up to its struggle through the war 
years and the celebration of victory. 
An exhibition of United States Naval 
Paintings is being shown during No- 
vember. Paintings by Adolf Dehn, Joseph 
Hirsch, Thomas Benton and Kerr Eby 
show the part the Navy has played in 
the waging of the war in the Pacific. 
Naval aviation, the marines in action, 
amphibious and submarine warfare are 
some of the subjects dealt with by some 
of America’s outstanding war artists. 


“What an Art Centre Can Do for 
Your Community” which was reviewed 
in the summer number of this magazine 
is now in circulation in Ontario and the 
Maritimes. Another edition of the exhi- 
bition is scheduled for a tour of the 
western provinces. ' 


REHABILITATION THROUGH ART AND HANDICRAFTS 


Continued from page 5 


Gesso modelling, as demonstrated by 
Cameron, needed no sales talk. He was 
one giant of a man, who had formerly 
been a wrestler and hunter. Now pitiful 
to watch, because of his trembling hands, 
he, however, soon won control of his 
nerves by using his hands in modelling. 
He made the strangest looking pups. 
The lino-cuts were just as popular to all. 

While these projects were getting 
under way, a new member, Pte. Fore- 
man of Penticton joined the Art Group. 
Previously he had only done some 
sketching and cartoons while in hospital. 
He tackled the mural dealing with agri- 
culture. He did eight sketches before he 
was satisfied and then took the breath 
away from the Art Group by the way 
he handled the colours of his fruit. 

Another shy and untutored youngster, 
Sgm. Philip Bourdages of Gaspé, Que- 
bec, enthralled by Foreman’s work, took 
on the mural about lumbering and fishing 
and succeeded in painting a mural that 
was bold and convincing. 

One interesting thing about the handi- 
craft project was that most of the out- 


standing work was done by boys of 
European parents. All were very inter- 
ested in community centres. The farm 
boys from the prairies want to do cre- 
ative work during the winter months, 
but all felt they would need guidance 
and encouragement. Let us hope that 
the Extension Departments of the pro- 
vincial universities will see their way 
clear to train personnel to run these 
centres, so that the work they turn out 
will be good in design and colour. 

During the years between the two 
wars, I have been fortunate enough to 
take part in many creative ventures of 
similar nature in Western Canada, but 
no project has ever given me greater 
satisfaction than this one at Gordon 
Head. By group efforts in film forums, 
discussion, art and handicraft groups, 
play readings and folk dances, we have 
prepared the way for similar projects to 
be carried out at civilian hospitals, insti- 
tutions and community centres. This we 
hope will contribute much to a truly 
Canadian culture. 


‘ 


MORRICE. By John Lyman. Collection Art 
Vivant. 57 pp. Montreal, L’Arbre. 50c. 


Brief accounts of various Montreal painters 
are now being published in French as part of 
this “Art Vivant” collection under the direction 
of Maurice Gagnon. The point of view ex- 
pressed by the several writers in the series is 
this: they claim the best living art in Canada 
is to be found in the work of those painters 
who concentrate upon purely visual qualities of 
design and colour and who regard other attri- 
butes, such as regional representation, social 
significance or literary connotation, as merely 
incidental to the main job in hand. John Lyman, 
Jacques de Tonnancour, Paul-Emile Borduas, 
Alfred Pellan, Goodridge Roberts are the con- 
temporary painters who have been linked to- 
gether in this way. 

The latest essay to appear is on James Wilson 
Morrice and is written by John Lyman. 
Morrice, although he died in 1924, can be con- 
sidered, in his work, as the forerunner of much 
that is most significant in Canadian art today. 

John Lyman knows what he wants to say 
and he says it with great clarity. In fact, he 
writes as fluently here in French about modern 
art as he has done elsewhere in English, and 
that is saying a good deal, for his articles 
which used to appear in The Montrealer were 
truly excellent. 

The biographical details given follow gener- 
ally upon those outlined in my published life 
of Morrice (Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1936), 
although Lyman only has space to mention the 
more salient facts. His interpretation of these 
facts, however, is stimulating. I find particu- 
larly to the point his comments on how, even 
when leaning most heavily on the learning of 
the impressionists, Morrice remained aloof from 
the extreme scientific naturalism of that school. 
His explanation of the relationship between 
the Canadian painter and the great French 
master, Henri Matisse, is also a sound piece 
of criticism and of interpretation. Incidentally, 
one new and important letter, a letter dated 
1939 from the French artist, Dunoyer de 
Segonzac, is quoted. 

The steadfast concentration of the painter 
upon the expression of his own visual sensi- 
bility, freed from the corruption of virtuosity 
and the pretence of didactism, that was the 
integrity and that was the conscience which 
Morrice represented. It is an important virtue 
that needs underlining today, when so many 
other claims and interests beset Canadian artists. 
Yet, as Lyman explains, Morrice could never 
have been the free, untramelled painter he 
was, if he had not possessed economic security. 
He had that security in the form of a yearly 
income granted him from his father, who was 


NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


a rich merchant. Few Canadian artists today 
have any such security. All the complications 
of earning one’s living surround each painter, 
enter into his work and into his attitude to- 
wards his work, in a way that Morrice had 
never to worry about. How many must envy 
Morrice in the path he took, and yet can never 
take that path themselves! 

Donatp BucHANAN. 


BRITISH PAINTING. By Eric Newton. 44 
pp. London: Published for the British Coun- 
cil by Longmans Green & Co. (British Lije 
and Thought, No. 21). 1s. 

Taking as its subject the British tradition in 
art, this short study reflects a growing interest 
in a school which has never received its due 
from art historians. Yet the much needed 
revaluation of British art is not here achieved, 
for the author dismisses the whole of medieval 
British art as indistinguishable from the con- 
tinental and assigns a mere page or two each 
to the Tudor and Stuart periods. While he 
does not fail to mention the old traditions of 
linearism and flat, heraldic design, he repeats 
the outworn dictum that Tudor painting was 
the product of Holbein’s influence. He seems 
to overlook the complete revolution wrought 
in Holbein’s own style through contact with 
English taste! In the Stuart period no credit is 
given to British straightforwardness and crafts- 
manship in the best portraits of Lely, Kneller 
and other painters of importance (here un- 
mentioned) like Robert Walker. 

It is in dealing with the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries that Eric Newton does his 
most thorough job. He properly _ stresses 
Hogarth’s inventiveness and unmistakably 
British flavour while giving to certain lesser 
known painters like Arthur Devis their rightful 
place in the development of the new types of 
subject matter. The usual comparison of 
Reynolds to Gainsborough is well handled, 
and Blake’s unusual genius is recognized. The 
sporting picture is here happily treated as a 
separate and distinct type. The lesser land- 
scapists prepare the way for Newton’s choice 
of Turner over Constable—though why one 
must always take sides between two such 
different styles is a little puzzling. 

George Frederick Watts and Alfred Stevens 
in the nineteenth century are “honourably 
discharged” as idealists or monumentalists in a 
century which did not appreciate them. In 
view of the space devoted to them it is dis- 
appointing that the Pre-Raphaelites receive so 
little attention from this author who neverthe- 
less appreciates the naturalism and sound crafts- 
manship which link pictures like Millais’s 
Blind Girl with the Tudor style. 
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Whistler's aestheticism was the deciding 
factor in the transition to the twentieth cen- 
tury, according to Newton who seems to 
imply that British painting at this point was 
“inferior” to the French. Thus Walter Sickert 
and Wilson Steer were mere “ambassadors” of 
impressionism, while Manet and Cézanne pro- 
vided the inspiration for the groups around 
Roger Fry, Duncan Grant, Orpen and Augus- 
tus John. However true this may be, no history 
of recent British art is complete without an 
attempt to show how certain essentially British 
traits have shone through the foreign influences. 
The linearism of the Vorticists and the meti- 
culous craftsmanship of Stanley Spencer seem 
to this reviewer to be cases in point. Chris- 
topher Wood, the two Nashes, Frances Hodg- 
kins and Spencer are for Newton the most 
significant British contemporaries. 

In his “Retrospect”—an essay of consider- 
able value—Eric Newton sums up the British 
tradition by reference to four outstanding 
characteristics: (1) the lack of a feeling for 
paint (he considers Hogarth and Gainsborough 
as exceptions); (2) a predilection for line; (3) 
a tendency towards illustration and narrative 
instead of a purely aesthetic intention; and (4) 
romanticism, the dislike of classicism and gen- 
eralization. The rather negative tone of the 
summary at points suggests that Newton in 
spite of his defence of British traits, still has 
disquieting doubts about the significance of 
British painting in comparison with other 
traditions. He need not have. R.H.H. 


THE LABOR ARTS GUILD 


Continued from page 9 


social environment. This attracted wide- 
spread interest and produced some un- 
usual material, for which plans for pub- 
lication are now being negotiated. 


While the above record seems a com- 
mendable showing for any organization’s 
formulative period, there are still other 
activities worth noting, such as classes 
in dancing, theatrical make-up, impro- 
visational theatre and stage deportment, 
the debut recital of Natalie Minunzie, 
brilliant young mezzo-soprano and 
charter member of the Guild; and a 
spring frolic for which members pro- 
duced their own floor show, decorations 
and novelties, and at which the prizes 
consisted of paintings, pottery and wood- 
carving. 


IN THE VILLAGE 
OF VIGER 


By Duncan Campbell Scott 


“It is a little book to be read with delight, 
and is a testimony to the discriminating taste 
of The Ryerson Press which has had the 
initiative to publish it . . . One comes to the 
Il4th, the last page of these vignettes, with 
regret. One wishes for more. Yet the book 
is complete.’"—Evening Telegram, Toronto. 


Thoreau MacDonald, who designed and illu- 
strated Maria Chapdelaine with so much 
charm and understanding, has performed a 
similar service for In the Village of Viger. 
This is a book to own and read, to hoard 
and gloat over. $2.50. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 


Artists’ Charcoal 


SELECTED 
CANADIAN 
WILLOW 
CHARCOAL 


a stick charcoal of the finest quality 


especially prepared to satisfy Artists 
and Art Students. 


E. A. BURTON 


761 ALBERT STREET OTTAWA, ONT. 
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THE ART FORUM 


Dear Sir: 

Following General de Gaulle’s recent visit 
to Ottawa the Prime Minister announced that 
M. Jacques Greber was to be brought imme- 
diately from Paris to prepare plans for the 
National War Memorial. The memorial was to 
take the form of plans for the future develop- 
ment of the Capital “along the lines that Wash- 
ington has been developed.” M. Greber’s first 
task would be to “draw plans to beautify the 
other (Hull) side of the Ottawa River”. . . 
“In all directions there will be drives and 
parks” said Mr. King. 

The announcement that the designing of our 
own national memorial was to be assigned to 
someone specially “imported” for the purpose 
came with a shock of mortification and bewil- 
derment to all those who are interested in the 
development of the arts in Canada. A number 
of letters immediately appeared in the press, 
expressing doubt as to the propriety and wis- 
dom of the action which had been taken by 
the Prime Minister. But the announcement had 
been so specifically associated with the visit 
of General de Gaulle that critical opinions 
were expressed with some moderation; the 
choice of M. Greber appeared to have some 
portentous and mysterious relationship with 
the higher diplomacy. Though little has been 
said in public on a matter out of which no one 
has wished to create an embarrassing contro- 
versy, yet it has become very evident in private 
conversation that the Prime Minister’s action 
is widely condemned. I therefore venture to 
open a discussion of the subject in a publication 
which carries no political banner but in which 
matters touching the arts in Canada should be 
reviewed with scholarly objectivity and artis- 
tic integrity. 

There is, to begin with, the feeling that in 
commemorating members of our own Canadian 
family, a sincere and intimate statement can be 
expressed only by members of that family. To 
“import” the designer of a national war mem- 
orial is something of a mockery—like hiring a 
professional mourner. There are occasions 
when you feel that someone else could express 
more eloquently and decorously the toe so 
emotions in your mind; and yet those are the 
very occasions when your own halting words 
have the greater beauty and sincerity, in spite 
of their awkwardness. 


The kind of memorial which the Prime 
Minister has conceived seems to make it par- 
ticularly essential that the statement should be 
a Canadian one and no one else’s. The real 
significance of the plan for the Federal District 
of Ottawa would be in its affirmation of our 


ideals for a way of life in Canada. Ottawa, 
besides being the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment, should properly be regarded as an 
exemplar and laboratory of urban living; in 
that it would be truly a capital city to which 
Canadians would resort not only because it 
was the source of legislation but because it also 
demonstrated the application of laws in the 
creation of a civilized way of living. For it is 
the noblest purpose of every nation to con- 
struct out of its natural resources and human 
skills a place in which to live the good life. 
Conceptions of what constitutes “the good life” 
have, of course, varied from time to time and 
from place to place and will continue to do so; 
for in this variety of regional expression is the 
richness of civilization. But—and here, Sir, is 
the essence of these remarks—it is for Cana- 
dians to resolve into a plan their own char- 
acteristic aspirations for the good life. No one 
else can do it for them. An Englishman cannot 
paint a great Canadian picture, a Russian cannot 
write a great Canadian poem, a German cannot 
be a great Canadian Prime Minister and a 
Frenchman cannot plan a great Canadian city. 
The arts are inseparable from their context. 
The Parthenon is only understandable as an 
expression of fifth century Athens. The works 
of John Sell Cotman and John Piper are only 
understandable within their English setting, the 
artistry of Mr. Mackenzie King’s Prime Minis- 
tership is only comprehensible within the 
context of mid-twentieth century Canada. 

According to our optimistic interpretation of 
history, Canada has for a century been develop- 
ing its skills and productive equipment and 
now, possessed of a youthful mastery of its 
environment, stands upon the threshold of a 
mature period of national culture. (This idea 
found expression in the Prime Minister's own 
pronouncement that this maturity was to be 
symbolized in a national flag and in the recog- 
nition of distinctively Canadian citizenship). 
The individuality of the nation must arise out 
of the characteristically Canadian point of view 
from which problems in every art and science 
are viewed. An emphasis subtly placed on this 
or that influence, a consciousness of the national 
themes and an awareness of the perversities of 
our life above the forty-ninth parallel, all these 
must breathe a special kind of life into our 
works. Out of this environment has been woven 
the texture of our political and economic scene 
and the bold qualities of Canadian painting. 
Out of this has emerged Family Allowances, 
the R.C.A.F. and Canadian poetry. 

On to this scene, incongruously, steps M. 
Jacques Greber, a gentleman with whom I 
have sat at dinner and whose work I admire. 
The Inspector General of City Planning, Paris. 
Like his predecessor Haussmann, a distinguished 
landscape architect and, as the French have 
it, an “urbanist”. 
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Now M. Greber’s name is associated with 
certain aspects of planning; his reputation on 
this continent was established by his design of 
the Fairmount Parkway in Philadelphia and it 
is in his handling of formal and monumental 
elements, in the tradition of the Beaux-Arts 
school, that he has become known. In select- 
ing him from amongst other planners of inter- 
national reputation there is therefore an in- 
escapable connotation. It must be recognized 
that during the last fifteen years there have 
been tremendous advances in the whole con- 
ception of regional and community planning 
and, if it were considered advisable to retain 
the services of a non-Canadian, it would surely 
have been wise to select someone who is in 
the forefront of this movement. In America, 
for instance, there has been the important in- 
fluence of Eliel Saarinen of Cranbrook, while 
in England there are all those who have worked 
under the leadership of Sir Patrick Abercrombie. 
I am not promoting their interests but merely 
suggesting the kind of plan for the Ottawa 
area which would be a genuine attempt to 
design a way of living, by shaping the whole 
environment in which its citizens work and 
play and have their homes. Town-planning is 
a social art. The plan should be one that would 
provide an example for those other cities, 
towns and small communities from which men 
went to fight so that we could design our own 
way of living. What is a monumental axis to 
the boys who died beside the Scheldte and 
over Cologne? By the sons and nephews they 
never saw they would probably prefer to be 
remembered for the cheerful well-built homes 
and schools, the play areas and recreation 
equipment that make a community worth living 
in and fighting for. 

It is exactly these objectives of community 
planning which have invigorated the contem- 


OTTAWA 


Seen by 
the Tourist 
Bureau— 


porary generation of architects, artists and de- 
signers that have been trained in our own 
universities and schools. Their enthusiasm, in 
trying to awaken public interest in the great 
opportunities that now lie before us in re- 
designing Canadian urban life, has been an 
altogether refreshing and important social 
development. It is astonishing that the Prime 
Minister has not seen fit to encourage this 
native Canadian growth but has preferred to 
import the talent of M. Greber. It is true that 
Canadian designers have had relatively little 
opportunity to display their abilities. The fault 
is not theirs. But even if their projection of a 
plan for Ottawa lacked the finesse of the great 
masters, it would at least be an accomplishment 
on the way to more mature work in other 
places. Its importance to ourselves and to the 
rest of the world.would be the very fact that 
it was a Canadian projection of Canadian ideals, 
expressed with an appreciation of those subtle 
emphases and overtones in our national life 
which only one who has lived and worked in- 
this country can properly interpret. It would 
not be the work a an ‘expert’ we had imported 
from France, hired from the United States or 
borrowed from England. Away, Sir, with this 
veneration for the ‘expert’. We have our own 
architects, town-planners, landscape-architects, 
sculptors and artists of varied accomplishments 
and experiences. Let us get our own team to 


work. Yours truly, 


Humpurey Carver, 
Ottawa. 
Dear Sir: 

It seems to me that nothing could be proposed 
which would be finer in concept as a memorial 
for our troops, than the establishment of an 
ordered plan of the whole area of Ottawa and 
its environs. 
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| am very much perturbed, however, at the 
implication that there is a lack of Canadian 
talent capable of designing such a plan. This 
may have been true some years ago, but in 
consequence of the government's plans for 
reconstruction, a great deal of interesting work 
has been done in various cities throughout 
Canada in the preparation of plans for rehabili- 
tating cities. 

[ have been in very close touch with the 
work of the Toronto Planning Board, and have 
been kept reasonably well informed with those 
of other cities, and it seems to me that there 
is already a number of capable Canadians who 
have gained a great deal of experience in this 
field, and who are worthy of being entrusted 
with the plan for Ottawa. 

I have no wish to reflect on the ability of 
M. Greber—he is internationally famous, but 
I would like to see a Canadian War Memorial, 
especially one conceived on such a splendid 
scale as this, carried out under Canadian direc- 
Yours sincerely, 

Martin Batpwin, Curator, 
The Art Gallery of Toronto. 
Dear Sir: 

The Prime Minister’s proposal to entrust to 
a foreign expert the designing of a national 
memorial to the Canadians who fell in the 
recent war implies both that the Canadian 
people are emotionally too dull, and Canadian 
artists artistically too immature to do proper 
honour to their own history. It is the pro- 
foundest betrayal of every boy “who gave his 
blood to lime the stones together” that those 
they left behind in love and sorrow should be 
denied the right to express their affections in 
their own way. It is an outrage to every sense 
of justice and fitness that the shaping of a 
memorial intended to embody the deepest feel- 
ings of the Canadian people should be com- 
mitted to alien hands. 


—seen by 
Social Workers 


The proposal cannot be justified by the 
excuse that the present plan is merely the 
resurrection of a previous scheme partially 
carried out after the first world war. What 
is done is in the past. What must be acknow- 
ledged now is that Canada, fighting desperately 
in a war for survival, has emerged as a political 
adult among nations, no longer an adolescent 
modelling its thinking on patterns contrived 
abroad. There is no more reason why Canada 
should install on its own soil, as a memorial 
to its own dead, the pallid architectural perfec- 
tions it is proposed to import from abroad, than 
there is that it should remain dumb at the 
peace table. 

The hired mourner at the funeral feels no 
sense of loss, and only simulates a grief he does 
not know. Canadian artists, on the contrary, 
are members of the Canadian family, and feel 
as Canadians; they are the natural and proper 
instruments for the expression of Canadian 
sentiment. This occasion is not the first on 
which Canadian artists have been the victims 
of an obsequious official respect for the arts of 
other countries, and a disdainful neglect of the 
arts of our own. If Canada is to hold the place 
she has won among nations, if she is not to 
remain mute and unknown, then native genius 
in the arts must be nourished on more than the 
crumbs that fall from the bureaucratic table. 

The national memorial must be designed and 
built by Canadian hands, and endowed with the 
Canadian spirit, even though it fall short of the 
Prime Minister's ambitions. But there is no real 
reason for doubting that the artists and archi- 
tects of this country are equal to the task; and 
after all, they shared the trials of war; their 
sons and brothers suffered to keep the Canadian 
spirit alive. Who has a better claim? 


Yours truly, 
Lawrence A. C. Panton, R.C.A., 
Toronto. 
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Terrace of house 
designed by 

B. C. Binning, 
Vancouver 


Dear Sir: 

Your ‘Editor's note’ appended to Mr. Korner’s 
letter (Summer issue of Canadian Art), answers 
his main point: that a photo of Mr. B. C. 
Binning’s living-room was included in my all- 
too-short article (March issue) precisely because 
it was considered to be a worthy Canadian 
example of modern “functional” architecture. 
There are, however, two points still to be 
dealt with. 

First, the validity of photographs in architec- 
tural criticism. Let’s all agree that it’s prefer- 
able for the critic to make a personal inspec- 
tion. But the plain fact is that, in world-wide 
practice, architectural criticism must nearly al- 
ways be based on whatever photos are available. 
I believe that most readers take it for granted 
that the critic’s remarks are limited to the 
photos printed with the article since they 
constitute the only evidence available to all 
concerned. 

I am therefore writing this letter to plead 
for a more ample—and skilful—photo coverage 
of Canadian architecture. In the case under 
discussion, the first batch of photos to arrive 
in Ottawa were so second-rate that only the 
shot of the living-room could be used. A 
second series of photos, recently arrived, are so 
much more skilful than the first that it was 
hard to recognize them as dealing with the 
same building. Couldn’t you include one? 

On this point, availability, I suggest that 
there should be at least one complete photo- 
graphic file to which all Canadian architects 
should be invited to contribute. The obvious 
location would seem to be the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada (in connection with 
the R.A.L.C. Journal); alternatives might be the 
National Gallery and the National Film Board. 

My second point is this: if I had been writ- 
ing for a popular periodical I would have con- 
fined myself to loud huzzahs for Mr. Binning; 
he deserves no less. But Canadian Art is a spe- 
cialized publication in which all significant 
contributions to Canadian culture should be 
gauged by the most impeccable standards, 
limitations of space notwithstanding. 

Yours truly, 
Hazen Sise, 
Ottawa. 
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Dear Sir: 

It is satisfying to observe that recent issues 
of Canadian Art have been paying some atten- 
tion to the field for creative arts and crafts. 
However, as Secretary of a provisional Inter- 
department Committee on Canadian Hand Arts 
and Crafts, which has been exploring the whole 
field for encouraging useful creative art and 
craft talents among the Canadian people, it 
may not be considered inappropriate if I pass 
on to the Editors a widely shared feeling of 
exception to the attitude of Mr. Donald 
Buchanan in his recent article “Design in 
Industry—A Misnomer.” 

Mr. Buchanan seems more concerned with 
promoting design for commercial industry, 
rather than recognizing the significance of the 
total field for the creative arts and crafts. He 
suggests: “. . . Surely some hope for beauty 
in daily life can come from the application of 
these new materials to household uses! Pro- 
motion of this type would seem to have more 
potential value than the encouragement of very 
minor crafts such as wood carving by amateur 
craftsmen.” Mr. Buchanan is not, apparently, 
aware of how often and how important are 
the contributions to industry which are made 
by practisers of the “very minor crafts.” 

When looking for examples of successful 
industrial art programs, the student soon takes 
an interest in the Swedish appreciation of this 
field, where promoters of industrial design 
early recognized their efforts would be in- 


complete unless comparable efforts were made 


to encourage the people themselves to partici- 
pate in design and craft programs on a 
national scale. In short, they were encouraged 
to explore their individual, group, community 
and regional creative art and craft talents in 
order to develop a better appreciation for those 
skills which contribute most towards providing 
for “home culture in better accord with actual 
needs and in harmony with modern life.” 

It should be understood that exception is not 
taken with those who would make a specialty 
of promoting industrial art. It is a field deserv- 
ing of the most careful attention by Canadian 
creative artists and craftsmen. But any who 
might feel inclined to risk claiming that in- 
dustrial art has “more potential value than en- 
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couragement of (so-called) very minor crafts” 
would be likely to receive more sympathetic 
support for their cause if first some trouble is 
ken to understand just what such “minor 
crafts” can mean to the common people of any 
country. 

[am all for any program which will encour- 
age the development of useful creative art and 
craft talents among the Canadian people— 
industrial as well as the “minor crafts.” But I 

| share the feelings of many that industrial arts 
should not be promoted to the exclusion of the 
useful creative art and craft interests of num- 
erous others who would benefit from compar- 
able encouragement. And I have been persu- 
aded to join the ranks of students and authori- 
ties in the field who are convinced we will 
never reach those Utopian levels of appreciation 
for good taste in such matters as: design, form, 
decorative motif, and finished workmanship if 
we attempt again to start at the top and work 
down. The all too-academic call for improving 
the public taste will suffer disappointment 
unless we commence with Canadians as we are 
—the average citizen, or the common man. 
Commence by encouraging him to discover 
and develop his own talents. Offer opportunities 
for actual participation in useful creative art 
and craft activities. 
Very sincerely, 
Deane H. Russet, Secretary, 
Interdepartmental Conmnittee 
on Arts and Crafts, Ottawa. 


The following letter was received from 
Russia by the Canadian Group of Painters and 
a copy forwarded to the editors of Canadian 
Art, who are glad to reproduce it here. 


Dear Friends, 

We viewed with great interest the reproduc- 
tions of paintings from the Canadian Group 
of Painters Exhibition presented in Yvonne 
McKague Housser’s review in Canadian Art, 
April-May 1944 .. . Permit us, therefore . . . 
to express our opinions of your work as formed 
from the reproductions in the above-mentioned 
article. 

As you probably know Soviet art today is 
the art of socialist realism. It stems from direct 
impressions of reality, striving to convey the 
truth of life, which the artist sees about him- 
self, which he knows and loves and which he 
reveals to his many thousand spectators in 
different forms of art. 

Such eminent masters of Russian painting as 
Repin, Surikov and Alexander Iganov have 
handed down to us, Soviet artists, the traditions 
of a realistic, ideological art, and it is, there- 
fore, natural, that we look upon every object 
of art from these standpoints, although, of 
course, we cannot pretend to have solved in 
our own works the big problems placed be- 
fore us. 


In the Canadian Group of Painters we were most 
struck by the variety of artistic individualities. We 
find portraits and industrial themes and landscapes 
among your works. Prudence Heward in her portrait 
strives to convey character in her realistic treatment 
of her model's face, in simplicity of pose and natural- 
ness of movement. This makes her portrait very inter- 
esting to us and we should be pleased to see other 
of her paintings. The war industries paintings of 
Caven Atkins and Fritz Brandtner are arresting. This 
is a favourite subject with Soviet artists, but we treat 
it somewhat differently. For us, the main factor in 
the industrial subject, too, is man, the creator of this 
industry, and not the mechanical force of machines. 
In our industrial paintings we strive to convey the 
labour enthusiasm which prompt patriot-workers on 
the home-front to work miracles in speeding up the 
production of munitions. Soviet artists are also inter- 
ested in industrial landscapes, which are a very typical 
feature of our country that has built up giant indus- 
tries in the course of its two Five-Year Plans. Many 
of them were destroyed by the Nazi invasion, but 
have now been reconstructed anew. 

Anne Savage’s landscapes are evidently very beauti- 
ful in colour and subtle in her feeling for nature. It is 
too bad that we can see them only in reproductions. 

Lawren Harris’ abstract compositions are altogether 
incomprehensible to us. We have left the period of 
aimless art behind us long ago. “Life is beautiful,” 
the famous Russian philosopher and critic, Cherny- 
shevsky said, “Why renounce life, ideas, feelings, the 
real images of people and nature, which are so rich 
and so diverse.” Our ambition is to have the power 
to imprint them in art in all their full-blooded and 
convincing beauty. 


I shall await your opinions on this subject with 
interest. 


Sincerely yours, 
S. V. Gerasimov, Chairman, 
Moscow Union of Soviet Artists. 


Lack of space prevents the publication in this issue 
of several other letters received by the editors. 


Artists have you tried 
CANADIAN ART LABORATORY 


“FOUNDATION WHITE”? 


This Oil-bound paint has been scientifically designed 
in our laboratories, to collect and reflect light 
oe your painting, adding brilliance to your 
work! 

“Foundation White” forms an absolutely permanent 
white which is non-absorbent, and provides maximum 
adhesion for your oil paints. 
May be applied over any material and covers in one 
coat, being ready to paint on in 24 hours. 


Prepare a panel, hold it in the sunlight and judge 
the amazing reflecting power of this superior foun- 
dation material which will not darken with age. 


“Foundation White” is sold at your dealers in % pint, 
1 pint, and 1 quart cans, at 65c, $1.20, and $2.20 
each respectively, ready to use. 


Try this amazing new material today! 
Manufactured in Canada by the 


CANADIAN ART LABORATORY 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL or ART 


CAMBIE G DUNSMUIR 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION 


DIRECTOR: CHARLES H. SCOTT, A.R.C.A. 


SAINT JOHN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Courses in Fine and Applied Art 


Master TECHNIQUES 
Murat PatntInG 
Book ILLUSTRATION 
TextiLte DesiGN-LETTERING 
FasHion ILLUSTRATION 


Prospectus on Request 


fine 


Hand Bookbinding 


* and Book 
Illuminating 


Dorothy A. Burnett 


* Pupil of Herbert 
and Peter Fahey, 
San Francisco. 


6907 ANGUS DRIVE 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, N.B. 
STANLEY ROYLE, R.B.A., A.R.W.A., R.C.A., 
Director 
A four years’ course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


A three years’ Crafts course leading to a 
Certificate. 
Students can enroll for any length of time for 
any course in Drawing, Painting, or Crafts. 
Write for Bulletin 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Campbell Merrett, M.R.A.I.C., was graduated j 
architecture from McGill, and holds the ‘I own P| 
ning Certificate of the University of London, 
studied in Europe for three years after which he y 
on the architectural staff of the Canadian Natio 
Railways for seven years. Later he was Assistant : 
the Controller of Construction, in Ottawa, and f 
the past year has been at work preparing a toy 
planning scheme for Saint John, New Brunswick. 


Frederick B. Taylor, Montreal painter, bom j 
Ottawa, 1905, began as an architect and an etchd 
travelled and studied in Europe; was instructor 
drawing, painting and modelling, School of Are 
tecture, McGill University for three years. He isi 
member of the Canadian Society of Graphic Arta 
the Society of Canadian Painter-Etchers and EF “‘ngrav¢ 
and is national vice- president of the Federation 
Canadian Artists. He has exhibited widely. , 

é 


Ruby M. Sutherland, a Vancouver writer, is | 
member of the Labor Arts Guild. 


Theodore M. Newton, Canadian 
on the United Nations Information Board, has bedi 
on the staff of the English departments of Harvarilll 
and McGill, and is at present on loan to the Canadiqll 
Government from McGill. He has twice been electai 
to terms as working chairman of UNIO by the inte } 
national delegates to that board and, after attendi 
the San Francisco Conference, he is currently Acti 
Director of the Canadian Wartime Information Boamimmm 
in New York. 

Anthony Walsh of the Canadian Legion W+# 
Services has been active for some years in promotin 
an interest in arts and handicrafts among the men « 
the armed forces. 

LeRoy Zwicker is an artist from Halifax, whe 
Granville Gallery there has offered many interesting 
exhibitions to the public. 

Fred Lasserre, of Montreal, is an architect who ; 
McGill University. 


associate professor of design and architecture 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Continuing difficulties in obtaining sufficient sup 
plies of paper for the publication on the present bas 
of five times a year have forced the editors to lim 
publication for the year beginning this November t 
four issues only. 


WANTED 
Copy of Le Grand Silence Blanc Editions 
Mornay illustrated by Clarence Gagnon. 
Please write to A.W. c/o Canadian Art, 
stating price. 


Back numbers of Canadian Art, Vol. Il, Nos. 
1, 2. and 3 needed to complete our files. 
Will purchase at published price of 25c 
each if returned in condition good as new 
to the Editors, P.O. Box 384, Ottawa, Ont. 
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Your Taste In Art 


... INCLUDED IN 
THE FINE ART GALLERIES 


Modern, are you? . . . with bold, colourful strokes your favoured style? Or do 
you prefer the romantic qualities of a genre? The charm of a floral? Or tones of 
a landscape? Whatever your taste... there are paintings to please in the Galleries! 
The regular collection of modern and 19th century paintings varies from impres- 
sionists to realists, portraits to non-objective paintings, and includes the art of 
Canada, Britain, and the Continent. 

Then, from time to time, special exhibitions are shown . . . with outstanding 
contemporary artists displaying their creative talent. Always variety . . . always 
stimulating paintings! ...at the Fine Art Galleries. 


SECOND FLOOR 


EATON’S - COLLEGE STREET 
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Trade Mark of Integrity 


MATERIAL 


PERMANENT OIL COLOURS 
W FOR ARTISTS 


Specifications of contents as requested by 
The American Artists Professional League 


STUDIO SIZE TUBES 


$.70 
admium (Barium) Red Light.......... .70 
= i Cadmium (Barium) Red Deep.......... .70 
MANENT \. Cadmium (Barium) Orange............ .70 
Cadmium (Barium) Vermilion.......... .70 
Cadmium (Barium) Yellow Pale........ .70 
Cadmium (Barium) Yellow Light....... .70 
Cadmium (Barium) Yellow Medium..... .70 
French Ultramarine Blue............... .50 
35 
.50 
Permanent Green Light................ .70 
oo 
Rose Madder (Madder Lake)........... .70 
Ultramarine Green... .70 
Viridian (Vert Emeraude).............. .70 
Studio Tube 1° x 4 Zinc White in size X tube.............. 45 
Zinc White in pound tube.............. 70 


Send us name of your local artists’ : 2 
material dealer and we will mail you *Small size Studio 34 x 244” 
free copy of Robert Phillip, N.A. 


(“His Drawings and Palette’) with 
2 full page plates in colour. WRITE FOR COLOUR CARD 


Ask Your Dealer For Them 


M. GRUMBACHER 


179 King St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario 


BRUSHES ARTISTS’ MATERIAL COLOURS 


ate RUNGE PRESS LIMITED 
i OTTAWA CANADA 
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